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pinpoint strategies for instructional and programmatic improvement in 
these areas. The focus of inquiry was on reading and mathematics 
iiistructionl Attention was also paid t3 elements tKat are seldoni 
exatninsd such as pupils' needs^ the concerns of parents and 
communities, and the problems of administration and the frustration 
of. teachers. Although each task force was considered separately, 
several . issues which were similar eiiough t o ^be consider^d^ doinmo^n-^^ — - 
each group are treated together^ The five areas that reflected mutual 
concern werei. curriculum fle -lopmen t , performance evaluation, 
personnel training, parent and community participatiDn, and funding. 
Among, the'^ findings wer^ the following- (1)" each of the task forces 
indicated a need for a utilitarian-based education, reflecting the 
particular needs of pupils from disparate cultural backgrouna, (2) 
national standardized testing was criticized by all task forces for 
being a poor tool used" to. evaluate the performance of non^midaie 
-lass and non*white pupil popul at ions^ (3) the taste forces stressed 
that effective teachers were those sensitive to the unigue ne&ds of 
,the community served^ by their school, and (4) all task fotces , . 

stressed th# urgent need for long^rangt planning to achieve sound 
program implementation- (Author/AH) 
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GE N E RAL I N T RO DUC T I ON 



^ /V aocadu aqj, m 1903, ronuross passod the Elomontary anci. 
Secondary Education Act (ESl^A) . Under its various t4tlus^ 
spomo $ii billion has boen expGnried on children from pro- 
domin^iyitly low^income - areas , for whom a wide variety of in^ 
^tructipnal programs have been provided. No claim has been 
^madu that all children eligible under the criteria of the Act 
many programs have rece ived" sorvices . No claim is made that 
all^programs have been strictly "instructional*'/ in fact, anv 

:sa.ninatron of program listings ' wilL confirm that some^ are 
directed at the maxMitenance of health or the provision of 
adequate nutrition. All programs;' however, contribute to the 
Act's overriding aim: the provision ^bf enhanced educational 
opportunity, through which poor children can be helped to 
fulfiXl their potential for education and personal development , ■ 

Many persons involved with and/or evaluating instructional pro^ 
^ gram.s^-especially those programs specifically addressed ^to 
the poor^-have noted 'that a critical ^ point, has been reached. 
Ten years have passed: much should have been learned from ^the 
experience and results to date r a second generation of children 
IS entering the cycles .newly identified pupil .needs must be met. 
Concurre^itly , . the funding of education is under inten^si ve scru-- 
€iny; budgets are being= cut back; measurable results are in^ 
creasingly required.^-programs must -^demonstrate definite, identic 
fiable, and lasting benefits to participants. 

Concerned critics have observed that the Federal Goverament 
took on^-with an unprepared teacher fprce--^a huge range of\i 
new^tasks in education, to be achieved with pupil populations 
different from those of . middle^class America, in schools bearing 
no resemblance to familiar models/ Other critics hold that a 
school generation of a decade provides administrators the time 
needed to train traditional ' teachers in new and often non^ 
traditional skills. They note that the success of programs 
for children from low-inc6me areas depends upon the kind of 
resources available./ the way they are used, the personal qua- 
lities of instructors, and the professional quality of the in-- 
struction they provide their pupils* 



In viuw of 'L\io complexity and nia^nitudo of this orfprt:, 
LhL^ Commiss tc^nor of Kclucatlon oxprossed hiu sincere wish 
to roccivo input from practitioners and consumers of Qdu= 
.Mt-ion, This rirst effort was to focus on tho input ot the 
nractitionef at vari-ous levels. With this charge in mind, 
the Office of Education^'s Bureau of Elomentary and Secondary 
Education sav; the task as rcquirincr an intensive inquiry into 
the of foc:t ivene^s of Instructional proqrams dosiqned for poor 
children, linkucl to specific reconimonda t ions for defincei^ 
improvement, , It felt^ however, that frontline program ad- 
ministrators, teachers in the conuriun i ties served by these 
proqrams, and thoso involvea in planning at the local lovely 
had much to contribute to any analysis. As a result of these 
and similar considerations , the Bureau appointed ruur casft 
forces, dividedflnto the following categories^ 

Urban 
Rural and Miqrant 
Native. American 
Bilinqual/Bicultural ^ 

The Office of Education=-^appointed chairpjersons of- th.e task' 
forces, together with Mr. Robert Wheeler, Deputy Commissioner 
o^ the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, and 
Dr. Wijliam L. Smith,; Director of Teacher Corps--who was asked 
to be involvad by Mr/\Wheeler because of the Corp's focus on 
the same target populat ions---v/ere to recruit members from the 
staffs of suGcessful programs. Each task..force, under the 
leadership of its chairperson ,^ was to develop a field of in- 
quiry and an agenda of three topics. The charge to the task 
forces is best described in broad terms under the following 
general ^heads: 

1) Identification of successful strategies 
for improving the quality of reading, and 
mathematics instruction , ■ ' - " . 

2 ) Identification of specific instructional 
techniques necessary for succe.ssf ul class- 
room performance 

3) Identification of administration, curricu- 
lum development 'and personnel training 
elements used in successful programs 

The fine focus of inquiry wa^ to be on reading and mathematics 
instruction, vital to success in almost all other academic 
areas/ and of prime importance in adult life. Continuing 
attention was to be paid to elements tha't all too seldom are 
examined, yet whteh if {neglected , themselves negate programs. 



Amon^j Lhop.^: w^ro pupili^' n^cds , tho concorns of na runts and 
oc5nijiiunlt it.:s>, 'the probloms^of admrni Htirat i on and tha frustra- 
tion bo rtoacritDrs. ^ 

No oudorsomont of OE policies was Bought; rather, successful 
programs, strato./1cs and tochnitTUo& were to bo e>:ainined in 
the light of positive results in the field. Only when 'suc^ 
cdss---often hard^won by df-dicated field and classroom staffs- 
is identified can needed lessons be learned and success bo 
roplicated elsewhere. In this context, task force chairpersons 
roquiestod and received recent studies on compensatory edu = 
cation, and 'on the education of the i^oor, ' ' . 

Itv summary, thc^ task forces were asked to pinpoint strateqieH 
Eor instructional and p rori raiiunit ic i^M-u:'o^^eI■lcn t . Tlui recum- 
mondations of each task force , ^ though they have an individual 
validity, will also be considered as a combined and cumulativo 
information ^resource . The analyses and deliberations of the 
task forces will provide the Office of Education wdth inform^ 
^ation necessary for the formulation of new and mora offective 
implementation strategies in education policies f or\^chi Idren ^ 
trom low-income families. ^^'\ 



•Thus the task forces are not reporting to the Bureau \only; 
rather, to the Office of Education and the edncation ^om-^r 
munity as a whole, with the ovGrriding purpose of ensuring ' 
■the best possible use of program dollars in a time 'of . 

.nancial stringency in which ^ new generation of poor childrt-n^ 
is entering the schools. ^ The moral imperative to provide 
the children from predominantly .Low-income areas with the^ 
opportunity for productive education cannot be denied; noV 
can the benefit to the Nation be overestimated when the li\yes 
of its citizens are enhanced. . ' 

- ■ ■ \ 
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The wide rancr?? o:: 
day includof^ lav: 

^utlnnjil racism f and a I'orvni^ i v?j} niood n 
a coni|oijjhensivo - ^xaniina tron/ of these proijlems,' the UBOli: 
Task "Force on Urban nducatibn fcancludcd tha t ' a. na t iona 1 

to i 1 lumi nn * '-^ their qravity and inter 



uroblems 'noFrettinci urban eduCfftion ^ 
ach ievcmon t ^ . hicrh dropout rates, insti- 
•id ^ z}nT^rr^c^]\ff^ r.\nnf\ n alienation^ ^> ^" t- 



s po tl icfh t 



IB neecied 



ate d n e 5 s 



and 



probl oris coi 
^1 



tr ibuti. nq to 



the t a i 1 ure 



Few of* t he i s's ue s 

of iirbnn schools can' ho t^rCrKtrod in iBolation. 
in curriculm^ pre- .and inservice "teacher education^ or- 
, cjanizationai s tr uc ture , administra t i ve leadorshiyD, .^^^d 
tundinq pa tterns ' mus t all be addressed in ^order to im-- 
pro\^o the servi6es- offered to children,^ Specific teacher 
trainincT servi'ces are often reciuired Hvhen new proqrams = 
or program modi ficat ions are introduced to serve the unique 
needs particular pupils. Few solutions are easily 
'Or= univers-ally applicable^ but^ those involved in the" 
search fp'r' increased effectiveness in urban .education 
can learn much from the experiences of their colleagues 
who are tackling md finding solut.ons to ^ similar problems. 

''A s^t'arting point for teachers is to reme^b^r that pupils- , 
in/the same classrooifl^ workinq vv^ith the .same materials, 
bring with them Hif'fering learning styles and leuels 'of ■ 
/motivation. Further^ they differ in readiness tq^'benef^'^ 
from concrete vs. abstract instruction, 'instructional 
apprbaches must therefore tarke these differences into 
account if pupils ar.e to fulfill their potential to learn* 
Much mor.e research, and experimentp^tian are needed to find 
v;ays to individualize iivst r-uc tio^n ef f ectively , in ac^ord^^ \ 
ance with pupil ^leairning styles. 

Improvement in 'instruction ift mathematics and reading 
must be sought locally, ^Local school districts continue ^ 
to exercise considerable -control, over instruct ionaf programi 
Over the last 'decade. Federal legislation has tended ta 
pe^rnetuat^ this condition by granting funds .to States 
which- in turn allocate monies to loda.l distr^icts. This 
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..iri'l 'Miri^ut-^' ?^t:rntv iioH that hnvi^ bi;t?n ciev Isocr local ly * 
: ■ i ^ r. r 1 V i n y ^ :^t:at'o du]:> t T t inc n of uducation havu no L ' 
Lk'i'Iz r.r^;wini.xed or-Blnf^od woll e!iDiU|h to rnonitOE^ pupU 
Kit Cfit: :^ ^V'C I i. vo.fi y . Indeod^ whilo Homo StatOB arc 

:i'._v^r-' tinci o aBBQH^ ^'impil ! roqruBs at thu locaj- levol^ 
; :.ov^ r^j.o.iL.' n i: ly niout with opposition. ■ , 

T'\r^ lun^] 1 t r-)r tho toachor is of najor iinportanco. . — 
^^ourooM a-L^ conly as' dood " and produc ti ve ^ aj^ the teaciior^ 
vdit^ r:ana ;os chorr, Toacfhors ^ thoroforo, niust be thor- ^ 
r^M d^: aiia doMaiid iiv.t in thc^ .nootiR aRBOSRinont phaHC-'Ot 
niv:^ rirourani/ whether in rcadinn^ mathcniatics or non- 
rc'latod fleldRj v;i thout ' thiR , proqram a'"d instructional 
?'r:r)haRiH- will be miBplacod. All contir.uinq pronramB ^ 
an.: nroiootR niiist: bo periodically revi^wed^ bo tliat 
''-^iilirTa Rtratonii^B can be diRContinuocJ^ and succeRsful 
R.t:ratoaioB Litili::od and Rharcd wit?i the districts 

In a pa r t icul a r ^ S t^ te ^ the importance of dissemination 
wnR crlearly deinonR t ra ted * Title I programs were* as 
BucccRBful in non-Title I schools as in Title I -schooLs. 
Concornod teachors who worked in non-Title I schools in 
that S^tate domandod, borrov^ed^ ad^t'ed) and implenientcd 
nrcKiram snrategies for n-heir own classrooms. All.com- 
pon^satory and^ remedial programs (and supplementary, 
Rorvices buttrussing them) should/ there "^o ire ,.^be in - 
tecTratcd with the basic curriculum and rereiye support 
t^rom it^ special programs cannot- be schedule-break mg ^ 
one-shot projects, ^ Followup, and modification of thca 
traditional curriculum, are essential program ^ components- 
if pupils are to mtaintain the 'gains they have already :^ 
macSe* ^ ^ ' 

A cautionary note should, be added: some teachers find 
highly structured. progr'amF lim.iting.to their classroom 
flexibility. Two solutions should be sought: (1)" pro- 
vide hiqKlv* structured programs^ for ^teachers and pupils 
who are suited to them by temperament, and '(2^ provide 
more openv fleKiole programs*' Doth^of these lolutiqns. 
should incorporate the creative abilities of teachers^ 
and pup^il's. Furunermore, better instruments must be 
dev^eloped to help identify teacher and pupil styles 
in this reqafd. '" ^ 

Pririiar\' among current needs is' the improvement of basic 
skills in reading and mathematics. Experience, theory, 
and. research support this. Several strategies and^ 



techniques havG been proposed for the . improvemGnt of 
instruction in i"amedial reading and mathematics. In 
order for improvement to hn luccessful^ plahnQd qoals 
must be attainable. 

Schools have an obligation to meet the education needs 
of their pupils. To carry this out^ they must be en- 
couraqed to structure urban programs and curriculums to 
be response ve to local needs, Yet'^ many urban school 
administrators tend to insist upon traditional cur- 
ricular sttucture^ even though this limits their 
ability to serve the pupil. population effectively* 

Many 'Studies made during the Jast two 'decades point to 
the 'Correlation between concentrations of poor economic 
conditions with frequency of learning problems and poor 
achievement* They conclude that poverty . distorts ^ and.^ 
to a great extent negates* normal education practices . 
and programs: traditional models se^ldom succeed in 
school settings marked- by poverty. Many teachers be- 
lieve that wbrking in areas of concentrated poverty 
militates against their 'success , a perception which re- 
inforces already existing neg'itive^ a^tti tudes , Yet^ - 
podr/ urban pupils have the same need to master funda- 
mental skills as all young people do > regardless of 
-r-a-0^^__cjte_edy s^x^^ or sccioeconomic background , if 
equal access to educational opportunity^: :is_tD^_be__"_ 
.achieved^ the /unique condi tons of urban pupils from ^ 
^low=income areas must be addressed promptly* 

Frequently overlooked factdrs tend to impede the pro- 
gress and achievement levels of urban schools, , T'he^ ' 
birth ^rate in. the largely white^ middle-class suburbs . 
has falle^n markedly. As a result, enrollment in . 
suburban districts has declined, forcing a number of ' 
schools to, close. Many teachers hav'e taken, jobs in 
urban schools, for which their previous experience 
has not prepared them. Lack of sensitivity to pupils' 
needs is strongly associated, with the situation in ^ 
which job locations are determined by labor market 
upheavals, rather than by deliberate choice and care- 
ful preparation. Improvement in the education of the 
urban pupil requires the development of a highly ded- 
icated staff, which is involved with= parents^ other 
teachers, and the larger school community, =This sug-^ 
gests that real' ii^provement is possible only through a 
school-by-'school approach to^ reform, father than merely 
alstr.ifout ing resources equally among a large number o< ' 
schools . ^ — ' = 



Hicfh toache^r turnover rates and outdated curriculum are 
major problGms in urbarf schools . These conditions often^ 
clisorient pupa's. Urban educat-ors should therefore plan 
-ind dGsiqn procjrams that encoura^ge stability, Hbweviar, 
in niany programs^ particulariy those under Title 1/ the 
funding rocipient is denied 'the authority to expand suc^ 
ccBSful programs and eliminate those that have failed. 
The ifirantcQ must be given this Authority, On the other 
hand, poverty^targo ted Instructional programs^ evenj when i 
effective, continue, to be supparted by schools^ in pjoverty 
areas because they are a source o'f funds for schools with 
small financiai bases. . " ^ 1 

The majority of pobr urban pupils do not' receive effective 
edueation*v Too few staff inembers of urban school systems' 
expGct^ minority., and poor children to do well^v^ Insti^tu^ 
^ tional racism' and -middle-class values, refledted in in--- 
structional materials as well as in teachers' attitudes, 
havp in part- caused the urban public school to . abandon 
its responsibility to^^mold human potentiar. Academic 
f ailure is "pervasive in low-income areas * * This problem 
has growing ramifications for all urban "communities , and 
is producing A^^hat James Bryant Conant termed "social dy- 
namite, " . ' . 

A number of surveys indicate that most teachers and ad- 
ministrators in communities with high concentrations of 
poor children believe these children cannot learn. All 
too often this has become' a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Teacher educators must stress that visible poverty should 
not determine teacher expectations. ^he need to create 
positive teacher attitudes about and responses to the 
learning styles and aptitudes of the urban pupil cannot 
be overempha^si 2ed* . Research has shown that more often 
th.an not teachers' expectations help determine pupil , 
achievement. A major aim of training and retraining 
progra.ns, therefore,, must be change the attitudes 0% 
tho&ts teachers, and administraiors whp .believe that mi- ' 
nority or poor children are unable to learn, 

r ' . " ■ ' ^ :■ ^ ^ ^ 

I ygmalion In the .Classroom, a study by Rosenthal and 
Jacobsen/ evaluates the ~e"f fects of teafiher eKpectations 
oh .the level and quality of pupils • achievement ^ '\ (a1= ^ ^ ' 
though elemen.ts of design in this study have been <^'ues^ \ 
tipned^ the findings have been corroborated in other 
research*) Concomitant with maihtaining positive ex- 
pectations , teachers must set specific and reasonable 
goals f^or each pupil. It is £he teacher^ s job to help . ; 
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./pupils :a%-tGin ^ th goals. .,Thus , .urban schools 

must'seok to change ^negative teaching, attitiutlos. In 
sorna R'et tings ^ sensitivity training v/orkshops can provo 
, -ef fec^Ve • ' ^ 

In. well designed workshop courses , community people^ 
.-psychologists, psychiatrists., and school personnel can 
- work together to change negative attitudes to positive 
ones* ''Atti tudinal change,^ however, "is not enough; it 
must be apcompanied by behavioral change* Isolated ^ ^ , 

workshops can leave a Hawthorne _ ef: feet Without ioilbvj- , 
up this eff&ct disappears* School leaders must there-^ ; 
fore" be involvnd personally iri workshop activity, be- 
cause .ultimately wdrksHopp are .the instruments for sus-- 
tained charge in a" given school or school 'system, " ^ 

Leadership in pchpol systems generally datermines the 
succ'iss or fadlure of instruct ional programs , To be ef-- / 
fective, leadership must be ekpr^sse4. Vbhrpugho.ut the ^ / / 

school hierarchy. A good 'administrator must, above" all, / 
have the ability to develop .a working team'. Such an ; ' / 
administrator can buixd a stronger rapport both with ' / 
teachers ~and^ with the ^cammunity. To be , productive , the ' / 

urban school administrator m.ust feel^ sfecure enough to / 
experiment and take, risks, have a distinct personal / 
/philosophy . of education , and demonstrate per s©nal ' con= ^ / 
cerns through his or her administrative style, Suc= / 
ces3 occurs in gn environment ' in which, teachers are /. 
encouraged to become , more s'elf-directfed , As, a result^ ■ / ^ 
teachers become less dependent o'n leaderTadmini s^^ratprs / 
for day^to^day guidance- the latter, in turn, ^ become . / 
free to attack key problems, - ' 

^ . ^ ^ " - i^' . ^ . ■ - • /" - ■ ■ 

If ^the^ principal in a school is wel^-regarded for work-/ 
ing with the commuTiity^ if thef b; is evidence of co=- / 
operatiori and consistency, and^^"£f pupils show measurab^le " 
growth arid achievement . dh this kind of environment, then 
increase^ funds should be distributed throughout the / 
system/to support similar efforts. . In- the case of special 
programs, demonstrated success-, based on pupil Achievement/ 
should be the chief determining factor in fund allocation. 
-Funds must be concentrated in schools that have' dem'bn^' 
strably successful ^rogr^ms , ''and in those schools where, 
in the past, admiiiist ra tors ^have made "a strong commitnient - ^ 
to. Title I programs p Successful schools should become " 
laboratdries "for schools . that are less successf ul/. 

Research Indicates that money is often f.unnel^d into schools 



and areas that fail to meet pupil and communitY needs.. 
Some studies have' rovcaled that disproportionate numbers 
of poorly qualified teachers work in richoolB attonded by 
the urban poor. If^ however^ funds are av/arded: only . Uo 
successful programs^. a severe di lemma would ensue ^ N 

poorly run urban schools would have even, fewer ' funds., to 
help their .pupils overcome adverso situations* Indeed, 
such schools" requirQ additional money in order to . under-^ 
take basic restructuring* This could include : relationshi|) 
with'universi ties , business^ and the community. Restruc- 
turing should also include comprehensive staff development 
School systems which most need money often dernonstra ter 
the ieas-t. ski IJ, to ilise it p.f f ectively . v^ ' ' ^ • ' 

Some studies have indicated that urban /schools^- in poverty 
communities are subject to ah ^unusually -H^icih degree of . 
teacher and administrator absenteeiam^' _The problem is 
of such magnitude that this pattern has been charac teri^ied 
as "abandonment." This kind of teacher behavior not only 
adds to' the .instaj^ility of the school environment (and 
reduces the amount of education available); it also re- 
flects the lack of concern for their pupils that many 
urban teachers frequently exhibit. Teacher absenteeism, 
coupled with attitudes wh ieh give ^rise ' to i#^ promotes 
pupil absenteeism. This is already .a . problem in many ^ 
tfrban schools> as many pupils find, much of the curriculum 
irrelevant. Furthermore, as low'-income families relocatG 
frequently, in their search for Work or better housing, 
even the fdrmal habit of regurar . attendance is disrupted. 
Certain. strategies can be used to offset high absenteeisrrt 
among urban teachers* for example, only actual ho.urs 
worked could be |recordfd, and teachers could . be ' paid only 
TorTTKBBe, AnY^/impro^vemenb in teacher attendance will . 
also promote better pupil attendance. ' ' 

Urban school* co4munities require substantial supportive 
services; unme^ human needs preclude successful education. 
One way to^he^lp meet thav needs of. achoo] s , parents, and 
pupils is to^ establish parent/child centers , :-such as the 
Human Resources Center in Pontiac.^/ Michigan , which com- 
bines a school with health; and. welfare seEviceB. These 
centers enlist ^he services of a full;-tirne teacher, a 
nurse, a doctor ^ a dentist, a nutrition expert / arid other . 
community people. Parents wishing to use the center may 
be asked to h%lp plan and 'service the program, thus 
strenqthening school^communi ty ties. Schools can serve 
the community more effectively, by establishing after-- ^ 
hours activities 'for pupils and residents.: However, if 



a full ranqe of services is to bo maifi ,taincd in a pro^ 
qramy Fcdoral funding 'i.s a1 most cortainlv ne cG s's a r y • ' 

^Locil iinlvorsi tios f roqucnt ly constitute untapped ro- 
sources for schoois and 'school riy-Rtoms, By establish-^ 
ing' a partnership v/ith them^ schools can enhance the 
training of both nev.^ and ^xperioncod teachers* Toacher- 

. training institutions can provide monitoring ^and as- 
sessment services to individual teachers , adroi nis tra tors , 
schools and school systems. These services^ if properly 
drawn upon ^ wiJil contribute to the improvement of they 
quality of urban education. In addi t ion , teacher- t rain- 
ing institutions must change their methods of operation^ 
and inderstand that this i_s often difficult to. do, 

■ Teachers.' org'^anizations (unions and associations) should"- 
play a major support . ile within schools dnd school sys- 
tems . Such ' particip.. ion would allow teachers a genuine 
oppprtunity to become fully acquainted wi th and active 
in all aspects of the . Educational process. If teachers' 
organizations are^ involved closely .with conununity, ^ 
*parents, and pupils, ther-flow of information among these^ 
groups Will do. much to^ build greater ifiutual understand-^ 
ijig. ^In addition^ teacher support of school programs 
helps teachers ' rorganizations to improve their image 
wi th parents . and ^ the^ general public, ^ 



In. the past ten years / concern has been eKpressed regard- 
ing the validity of standardized achievement tests , "These 
instruments must have a direct relation'to the pupil'i 
curricdlum, and^ must cover what has been studied during 
the. year, M Tests must alf o ^ di agriose pupil needs and iden- 
tify specif ic obstacles;, vto achievement * The value of cri- 
terion-^referenced tests lies in their^^abiTity to identify, 
pupil needs, and :thus aid in .the development of .programs 
to. meet suchlneeds\p^ This is significant , considering^ 
the importance to urban pupils of a curriculum based on 
survival skills. While most urban educators readily ac-- 
^kno^vledge the , shortcomings of standardizea testing in^ 
s truments / they must redognize that these tests are not 
likely to b©; discarded in the immediate future. Re- ^ 
cognizing this/ afid continuing to protest against in- 
adeq-uate tests, te"ache]ts in urban schools should continue 
teaching\their pupils'l^w to take these .tests. .Thepe 
test scores reTnain essential to gain entry into college^ ^ 
into graduate and prof essional/ schools , and thus into 
many careers. ;\The NAACP recently called on the testing ^ 
industry to "assist school systems and other users in 
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undGr.standing better the content and constraints of the 
examina tibns , and in helping them undGrstarid how t©-. 
make optimal use^ of the results.." 
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2 . URBAN INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



unique Educational Needs of Urban Pupils ' 

I t . is important that urban schools provide instruction 
in survival skilLsj that is^ the abiJ.iu/ to inter.ae^^ / 
suocessfully with; br^ to^jmodify ^ the urban ^inviroriitiewt ; 
to deal with urban conditio'ns-and technology; aind, to ,^ 
cornpete effectively in the job 'market*^^^^^ will 
change however / as social and economic c'ondit'ionm vary* / 

One can question whether or not urban pupils' 'needs are,_ 
basically different frpm those of other pupils as' £un- 
*damental education, needs are in^fact universal. Never=- 
theless there are environmental ' and, vsocioelconomic factors 
which give rise- to supplementiary needs that call fdri 
special instructional .approaches.'; Speci^flc investigation 
of learning,^ readiness in the~urbaTi ;settirigv and Jiow^^- - 
.p.upils can aqhieve thiS/ tends to. be based on the notion 
that urban schooling shpuld include the follpwihg character-- 
^ isticss (l)- a nonpunftive atmosphere/^ (2)i pupil-to-pup 
tutoring, ^ (3) pupil self--evaluationf (4) a range of choices ^ 
(5) ' a relevan€rtOrlife curriculum, (6) criteripn-ref erenced 
testing, and (7) an , emphasis on creativity. ^ It has been 
said that younger white teachers tend to support triis in- 
structional approach, while black teachers and older white 
teachers are more likely to stress the need ^f or structure . 
These two instructional .approaches are not, howevar^ 
mutuairy excluslsre. " The di^fferences might be' Sfttled by , 
providing a structure and developing ^n independence that ' 
crfeates learning environments in .which pupils c-an take 
more responsibility for themselves^.'JariS make/tthoices on 
their own behalf. ^ Showing pupils how to make rational = 
decisions would lead to successful deciiiionmakirig later 
in iif e. . ■ ■ , 

If educational authorities are not prepared or able to re-- 
structure current instr' tional programs,, then, at least- they 
ought to add these necessary new services r (IJ 'reduction 
of remedial class size, and (2) use of diagnosis and 
•prescription to plan remedial programs, ■Furthermore/ . 
remedial programs should not be restricted ^o element ary— 
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level pupils^ who have time on their side/ but should be 
extended to secondary school pupils^ who do not. In the 
reqular classroom, skills-oriented programs are essential, 
and the Btaff must bo made accountable for pupil sjaccess. 

Finally^ there must be flexibility in the conception and 
imiilemen ta t ion of those programs intended to upgrade 
pupil achievement. Appropriate, individualized instruc- 
tion must be planned, with the understanding that' this ^) 
requires a broader range of instructional ntaterials * 

The Role of Self-Concept ■ 

The 19 70 Powell study on the psycho logicai impact of 
school^ desegregation on 7th-, 8th-, and 9th^graders in, 
a southern city is revealing. It found that black and 
white pupils have different levels of self-esteem: blacks * 
s^cored signi fi^antly /higher ' than whites on a . self ^concept 
and socibf amilial questiorinaire administered 614 blacks ■ 
and whitfes in bbth segregated and def^egregated schools, 
This^ stufiy ind^^cates, as do others ^ that black pupils 
concentrated in urban centers often show higher levels 
of self-esteem when they attend predominantly black sqhools , 
In addition, a stiidy by . Rosenberg and 6immons suggests that 
blacks maintain considerable self-esteem^ despite academic 
-iailure. Black' people have had to dev^elop ^arti'lcul^r psy^ 
choT^gicaJt strengths in order to withs'tand the' negative 
elements whi'^h^-o^p.^r^ate in their immediate' environment* 

The studies cited above indicTa^te-^thj-t it is ^ the teacher 's 
resi.'Onsibility to enhance' all pupils ' ~'0^^B47-f--image and esteem 
so that no^ ma't^ter what they near, ^ see, feel^ or^'^^isherwise ex- 
perience^ ^hey can , sustain a basic sense, of sel£--wor.bh. 
If pupils are ^to . developv as human beings, they must receive 
warmth^ affection, and support from their teachers, "x.^ 
Studies have shown that teachers who are naturally .warm \ 
and concerned' are successful in generating confidence 
.and a sense of competence, in their; pupils Further, 
most educatbrs^betimve jbhat a causal relationship exists 
between self-^coribept and aca-demic'^.achdevemetit-.^^^^^ ■ 
in developing pupils' ^self-esteem, teachers must erfsure^ 
that .they nourish its connection to academic success; 
otherwise , high academic self ^concept might represent 
only an inflated perception arising from low academic " 
standards in inner city schools, , ^ . . 

SorQe white pupila^with popr academic records manifest low 
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self-esteem because they associate academiG failure with 
personal inadequacy. On the other hand, , blac-k. pupils • 
who fail academically often have aii high a degree of 
self ^esteem as those who do achieve* There appears to 
be a di stinc tion , therefore, between general self-es teem"- 
how a pupil evaluates him^ or horself as an individual-=and 
aqademic self-esteem- Since the urban school often fails 
to provide a postive learning environment^ the pupir tends 
to seek reasons for self-esteem outside academic settings* 

The lack of correration between self--esteem and academic 
achievement on .±he part of some ^lack urban pupils im- 
plies "tTie eKistence of a psychblogicall buffer that* prevents 
academic failure from diminishing self-esteem. It also 
suggests an inherent' dp termination in some urban black' ^ 
pupils to. prevent environmental and educa' Lonal circum^ \[ 
stances from dictating their iWvels of self-esteem* . 

Minority^ Gommuni ties are ^VcritiGal of an educational 
system that has traditionally developed and' used ^text- ^ 
books that overlook minority pres.erioe in, and contribu=. 
tion to, Ameriaan life. In addition, pedagogical 
theory, research"/ and ' training- have failed to develop 
materials ..that reflect the presence of minorrty pupils - , 
in American ^schools, / . 

Although the role of parents is highly influantial, that 
of. the classroQm teache^r is^ essential to pupil self-es^teem, 
and to th^ prevention of any self-depreciation that mi^ht 
be Cdiused by the schoo^l setting. Since teachers spend 
more than six and a half hours a da^^ five days a weefe^^ 
with their pupils, they must be' aware of their influence 
on the. development of their charges* , , ^v 

-^Researchers have, found that teacher self-esteem often 
governB relatibns with pupils , Obviously the teachers ; 
thems^U^es must have high self-esteem before they can 
foster personal growth in a class of' young people. , 
Teachers' classroom performances are :direc±ly' affected 
by how -they ffeel about themselves^ and their/training, 
\ They mu^t have strong self-images^ postive atti tudes ^ ^ 
' about^'themselves ^ respect for instructional materials, 
a belief in what .they are teachdng,^ and^ — most important^- 
the belieJ that' their pupils can and will learn. 

Parents must acquaint themselves with what, has Happened - 
to 'their children during these crucial six and a half 
horfrs of daily contact wlAH),the adult authority , f.igure-^-^ 
' the "teacher* ' ^ Sojiie teachmrssmay be insensitive .to ^ 



the needs of the urban child/ and may lack a clear 
philosophy or sense of purpose regardiTng th^ education 
of urban pupils. ^ ' , ^ 

Finally^ parents must create a firm^ foundation for 
teachers to bpild upon if their children are to develop ^ 
strong^ positive characters , -,:f^nd achieve well in school. 
Since the parent's role . in ''fc^arly, learning is important^ 
parents should begin 'their efforts to aid children in ; . 
. sel f-- concept bui^lding as ear'ly as possibles Urban pupils^ 
especially minority children, must receive support and 
praise from parents during the cognitive develppment -, . 
sta-ge; the peri,od prior to preschool and the^ regular 
school years, ^ ^ ^ ^ 



Basics and Dlyer^sity in ' Curriculum l ' 

which ctirricular approaches have proved effective with 
urban pupils? It would seem that flexibility and variety 
are imperative for success* Realistic appraisal must be 
made , of' individual pupil - achievement letyels before any 
apprpach is adopted. Criterion-referenced testing ^ is 
valuable;: cognitive skills must be assessed in pre- and 
post-work. unit tests, . ^ ^ ' 

i ... 

The issues of school population size -and diversity are 
of majo'r importance si^ce no ^single grqgram can cover - . 
all. needs, additional prograins are introduced^ mon- 

. itoring and data gathering needs grow-. Management in-" 
formation syVtemSi and the monitoring and reporting ^of ■ / 
p^rogram inf6rmat4.on| have becoine a necessity, Fer^ ,^ 
tinent data^ prov^ided on a regular basis ^ ckn be used 
to update records'^ provide Information for parents^ 
pinpoint needs for teacher-parent ineetings ^ indicate 
when materials are available' fdr use ,in other instruc-- " 
tiona.1 prog*rams, arid facilitate rectordkeeping ,' However^ 
a management .information system is only a tool., Aot a > 
solution*' When falling program^ and nonachieving 
pupils are identified^ specific changes/ must be made , 

At the s'ame time, learning' must be periodically^^Valuated 
to ascertain wfrether learning ob'jectives are being met 
and 'gains have been achieved. Skills and interest areas - 
of any program must be broken down by objective. With 
this ■ done, and with learning units= identified^ appropriate 
persons' can be engaged , to write clearly fbcus'ed imateriails , 

In order .to formulate a successfur' Instructionar approach. 



informal, sublimitial , and other ^nonclasaroom learning 
must be considered. Streets, pool halls, gas stations, 
and supermarkets all constitute potcBntial learning sites, 
often familiar ones* " 

A broad range of , diagnostic-prescriptive and other re- 
medial tools exist for the teaching of bnth mathematics 
and reading. Though there are nr panaceas, well pre- 
pared teachers who use carefully selected tools, with 
rigor and consistency, should obtain impro^^ed results * ^ 
In recasting a now famous dictum, the medium shoiild: 
not become the message. Instructional tools should . 
be viewed only as a. means of obtaining better pupil ^ - 
per.f ormance^ Because new research ;and materials are^ - 
.appearing rapidly^ school -systems must create structures 
which enable teachers 'to be informed of current researqh 
and strategies* ' \ - ^ 



Mathematiicsi > Strategies -^nd Techniques . < ^ ' 

Much, comment has^ been made about the lack of success.f^ul. ' 
mathematics teaching in many ur^ an schools, .It is not/' 
entirely clear , \ however , wheth r this is peculiar to 
the urban school, or simply^ an eK%reme manifestation 
of a more, general iack of SfUccess inj the\,teaching of /» - ^ 
this subj'eet. Furthermore, failure to* achieve in= math- 
ematics ^ is compounded^ by ^the . unique socioeconomic . con= 
siderations of urban education. 

Few, Whether teachers or pupils, will deny thi't math-^ 
ematics is an unpopular subject, .However., some research \' 
indicdtes that if teachers were to work on achievement 
first and then "on attitude, achievement' levels would 
gain significantly., although pupils ' attitudes would^ ^ 
.tend to worsen measurably. On the other hand, if teachers 
wcrk on attitude first arid then' on. achievement, pupils • 
would more likely make positive gains, ' A*^titudinai change 
is often initiated ind strengthened .by h.nvjlng done well, 
which in . "turn reinforces motivation^ Teachers /should, 
therefore, stress^ pupils.' existing skillsuas well as 
prescrib^ing remedies for skill deficiencies.. 

At an early age many urban pupils learn to JH^une out*' the 
world around them, perhaps' in response to feelings of , 
anonymity. The/introductioh of special equipment (e. g. 
hand^held calculat6rj) often proviffes the" excitement 
.necessary to | inspire\motivatibn, i'nterpst ; and attention. 
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However, educators disagree as to whather calculators .. 
contribute to pupils' understanding of mathematical 
principles , or to the development of personal ski lis * 
^Nevertheless , .computers arf usefu] for drills and practice, 
al though pupil involvement Iji proqraminq ^and problem- 
solving seldom occurs before the Sth. gtade, 

, The learning of mathematics has been broadly character- 
""ized as having four linked componGntsi knowledge, skill, 
.understanding ^ and problem solving^ Teachers must ad- 
\lresB all of -these components if pupils are to master 
tyhe subjects ^Most mathematics educators agree that ^the 
use^^bf traditional pupil worksheets produces poor re-^ 
suits I minds wander^ goals are' unclear^ and mathematics 
appears as something ^idone on paper instead of .in the 
head. Teachers^ have found that verbal games, practice 
sessions^ and mental computation , are much .more valid 
approaches to teaching mathematics to 'young people than 
book-based approaches. Such approaches have done much 
to boost achievement and interest levels ^ ^ " 

i , - _ _ _ ■ _ _ ' 

Discussions^ demonstrations^ and mathematics laboratories . 
, have been found to be vmuch more ' effective than the use 
of worksheets. Teaching the physical embodiments of con^ 
cepts^ (cubes, pyramids ^ cylinders^ etc.) has been found- 
to be a successful . technique » For example/ .the com- 
mutati.ve property ^can be taught by using Cuisenaire rods, 
balance scales ^ geoboards ^ inch cubes, arid other such de-^ 
vices* Another promising approach for improving pupil, ^ 
performarice in mathematics is the heuristic method, which , 
involves constructing tables^ and guessing/ checking^/ and 
identifying wanted properties with given properties. 

The curriculum reform ol .^he 1950 's and 60 -s with the 
shift towar.d helping pupil un^derstand underlying math- * 
ematicdl prijiciples appear have reduced' pupils com- 
putatipnal and prpblem solvii.g skills* At th'e same 
*time^ Btresp, on behavioral objectives has led to the 
deveiopment of simplistic materials with low-^level cog- 
nitive content* More recently, the University of Illinois 
Committee on School Mathejnatics (UICSM) .made pro^iising 
advances in developing o\?rriculum :and instructional methods 
dne of\its ;teKts, Stretchers and Shrlnkers , presents ' 
rational number arithmetic in Qolnic-^ook format, thereby . 
minimizing 'tfte handicaps experienced by poor readers. 
Most traditional texts serve teachers 'far better than 
g)upils y \ , . . ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' - 
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1-he use of eaucmtional .equipmeht such as the "desk com-- 
puter" strengthens achievement in matheinatics; Pupils ' 
who* hat© the subject forego their lunch hours to wait 
in line to use the computer. Computers have also been ^ 
fQund usbful^ in drill and practice .sessit ns^on com-'* 
putational skills, and especially in aiding underachievers 
to make progress -Given the opportunity to use a domputc r 
underachievers' can tell a machine what to do. The machine 
of co'ursd, obeys. The , computer also has administrative 
functions as a reGord keeper ^ and . analytic! uses ' in di^ 
agnostic-prescriptive systems. ^' 



Reading: Strategies,, and Techniqueg' ^ 

The statistics speak for themselves: " over. 8 million . ^ 
school-age children ar^^ not learning- to read adequately; 
ie: percent of :thoEe . enrolled in grades 1 through 12 re= 
quire special reading- ins truction , There are^byerS 
million, illiterate" adults, many of whom, dropped out of 
public school^ as 70 0, 00 0 youngsteKB^annual'lY now do; 
this compounds ; the nded for revisqif strategies., . Further'- 
more, ' the gloomy' sta^tistics indicate that almost all '-^ 
deficient^ readers live in poverty areas, . ' . : 

" \ . ^ ' ■ / ^ ' . * - . 

Several studies demonstrate- that if pupils are given 
valid and acceptable reasons for learning to re^^ their - 
comprehension Increases, Thus, there is a clear need- ' 
to/devel6p^ a curriculum based on survival skills* 

"Saturatdon" involves giving pupils , a wide rang^of books 
and other reading material This concept^ along with 
that of diffusion, has served' as the foundation of ' 
several successful reading' methods' conceived by Mr, Danifel 
^Fades (author ot Hooked on Books ) , Ail the books were 
chosen by the pupils themselves^ and were .*therefor,e of 
particular ihterest ^^to them. Other studies have also 
ind^i^ated that in an environment involving* choice./ read- 
ing proficiency tended to increase* Pupils learn more,, 
and are rtiore receptive %o' learning, .when therQ"^-%s an ^ 
element of self-determination in the ourri-culmri, apd when 
the teacher is flexible and responsive*^ \. - - 

Many new reading pf ograms , DISTAR pmong them^ are highly 
structured. This is a potential source for two problemi= 
(1)^ teachers might not b^'^ suf f icien tly \f leKible^. to meet" 
the instructional demands'^of the .programs; and (2) puptls 
might eKpect all. their rinstruction to be structured. In * 
fact, a change in behavior is called for in. both teachers 



and pupils. Very high^ly s true tured prqgrams f reJt^ueritly' 
have only ^hort-tefiTK^f sul ts , yet are belieVed to be 
"failaafe3" on account of thei.r structure rind speci f ici ty%» 
Pupils need a basic in tr©,duct ion to the "hows" and "whys" 
of spocialized , programs and ^efforts should be made to 
tie' prdgram^ vocabulary into familiar home and school con'- = 
texts , There should be greater relevance intetes t ^ , at- 
tractiveness , snd human concern in- program contentj 
nothing do alienates pupils as psychologic ariy dbrcect 
content devoid "of; personal interest, Researqh has cer^ r 
tainly reached the level where pupil interests can: be , 
Kiore clearly identified. ^ 

If pupil interest is lost/ failure is guaranteed. This" 
applies to all s-ubject areas. All teachers in* a given. 
school should be aware pC . reading programs and objectives- 
Each teacher has .the ^ans to assist pupils; to reinforce 
reading^ writing^, and speaqh skills^ Furthermore /^^thair 
reinf Qrcenrient ' must tie .learning to pupils' intQres ts ' and 
their lif e^ exper ienaes , The schpol, the schoolyard^- and 
the scHool's Tnechanicai .eguipiti^rtt..^ shoul not be neglected ■ 
as settings for^ experimeritation , and as potential sources 
of excitement/ Many chiidren love gadgets and. enjoy niaking 
things happen, Iniaddition, many learn through hands-on 
e^iperience Academic scores might not change^ immediately^ 
but positive attitudes=^essential f Or good scores-^would be 
strengthened, ' , ' . ' . , , p- 

Thera is widespread, criticism of taacher education programs 
which are designed>to train teachers ,of reading,^ Critics 
contend that . the TnatHods'of teaching reading are taught 
in a narrow and artificial framewbrk, isolated from ^; 
chiidren And their learning .situations , There has been' 
very little inf ormatl-off^traM^^^^ methods .,c©urse 

to the school> classro^. College students, rather than ^ 
practicing or transferring wh^t they ' have recently leariled, 
often teach jus\. as they were taught in elementary school , 
If institutions of higher ,eduGation are interested in ^ ■ 
producing better reading teachers, then the following 
practices should be^ adopted^ ^ 

\ . ^ • ' ' ' ^ . ^ - . 

(i) More than one -reading Gpur'se must .be. offered - 
in undergraduate programs- for elementary 
^ . . . * school te'achers, Reading . is critical; , ^ _ 
^ teachers must have a thorough arid diversified 

' ' ' .training , ^ ' . . , . = ' ^ 



(2) Prospective secondary school teachers ifnust 
be required to take at least one under-- 
graduate reading.^ course, differing from 
those offered to elementary scho'ol teachers 
in that it should provide them with the 
expertise necessary to teach reading 

as an integral part of subject matter, 

(3) Preferably, persons teaching undergraduate 
and graduate courses in reading at the higher 

■education level should (a) have had public 
school experience in the teaching of 
reading and /j) possess (any advanced degree (s) 
in the field ot reading. 



(41 Institutions of higher nducation must de^ 

termine the competencic 3 which teachers J 

must possess to teach reading effectively 

to children* After these competencies are 

ascertained, they must be incorporated, into 

the undergraduate teacher-education- programs , " 

By identifying these competencies, institu^ 
^tions of higher education would be able 
(1) to make their, training programs in 
reading more sequential, (2) to eliminate 
the overlap among many course offerings, and 
: (3) to minimize the omissions, of teaching 
^ skills . crucial for the successful teaching 
of reading, 

■ (5) A large portion of the undergraduate course 

in reading must be field-based. 

Field-based activities enable the r' nt 
to utilize reading methodologies in ..gtua.1' 
public school teaching eKperiences* 

(6) Graduate courses in reading should focua 
on the = classroom tefche"r rather th^n the 
clinician , ^ . . . 

Teachers should receive advanced tr^ ing 
which would make them inore proficiert 
cljassrdom^teachars oB reading and capable / - 

; better instruction, \. ~ 

If the teaching of reading to poor children is to improve% 

- , ^ -21-- , >K 
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t-hon school districts must commit t hems e Ives to changing 
some af their current practices. Therefore: 

(1) School districtB must establish reading, 
curriculums. Rt._-.iding is a. soquential process. 
The acquisition 'of a higher skill is oft£?n 
dependent upon the mastery of a lower one. 

(2) Provisions must be made to accojmnodate the 
individual differences of children* Schools 
serving disadvantaged pupils would do well 

to consider organizational procedures ( Joplin 

Plan^ TGE, continuous progress/ etc.) that 

cillow for the most effective instruction ppssible 

{ 3) The practice of "covering'' one grade level 

of reading material per year inust abaridoned. 

This impedes capable readers and forces less 
able ones to deal with materials requiring 
^kIIIs they have not mastered, 

(4) Districts must consider differentiated 
staffing . 

' The individual learning styles of pupils, 
must be recognized- Many teachers do 
not possess the array of teaching styles 
needed to meet these divergencies. 

(5) Remedial subject matter and developmental 
reading programs must be made available at - 
the secondary level. ..j 

(6) Principals--of elementary .nd secondary- 
school s=-must be actively involved in their 
school's reading programs . StTcong leader-, 
ship^ not tacit support, is needed* 

( 7) School districts must;^ continually assess 

their pupils- reading needs. Materials, should 
be examined^ to determine their effectiveness; 
curricular and administrative practices 
should be scrutinized to ascertain if they 
: are impeding or assisting reading* Instruct-^ 

' ional procedures should be assessed to eFtablish 

• ' their effectiveness (or ineffectiveness) , 
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(S) Schools must seer^ to produce pupils who 

not only can reacl^ but also like to read- 

Many pupils have the skill to i^Gad', but not 
the will to rejad^ 

(9) Staff campatGnce in terms of teanhing read- - 
ing must be ascertained; poriodic inaervice 
programs must be designed to. correct staff 
deficiencies and upgrade teachers ' skills. 

•As noted earlier, teachers are the^key agents of improving 
the qu.4lity of instruction in reading. Part of their 
competency lies in their ability to evaluate the pupils* 
reading skills. The competent teacher can thus better 
determine which skills the pupils need to practice. A 
teacher's ability to evaluate should be monitored and 
per ' Ddical ly reassessed. 

If a local school board wishes to ensure teacher competency 
in the instruction of readings it must be prepared to fund 
a complete sta5f development program in this subject. 
Furthermore, the board should be prepared to fund the teaming-- 
up of reading specialists with regular classropm teachers. 

Teachers must clarify their perspectives : reading instruc- 
tion 'has become a poLitical issue i reading materials an 
economic^ one, ^ These factors, along with an avalanche of 
conflicting research findings , have tended to obscure the 
key role of the teacher, who must reinairi a .concerned 
and learning individual' in situations that often produce 
battle fatigue, 'Th^e , enhancement of teacher performance 
is, nevertheless, a con. istent, crucial need? to ensure 
this, funds, support, plans, and districtwide participation 
must be obtained.' Work done in reading programs , rather 
than in those offer^ing additional academic credits ,. should 
bring teachers increased salaries* . - 

Finally, those who design reading programs should recognize 
that the causes of reading failure' often extend to other 
.domains. the visual and audio aspects of programs should 
therefore not be neglected. Vision should be tested. The 
auditory 'discrimination of pupils can be tested via 
rhyming elernents in stories and' re^ading, - in short-, 
all pupils who appear to have learning diffi&uities 
should be eKamined neurologically , psychologically, and 
physiologically, " . ■ 

* - • • ^- ' ' ' 

'' - ■ ^ ■ " ■ -23- ~' ' , ',. ■ ■ 
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P r o q r a m _ Funding and Progran; Management 



Rosourco allocation is a key issue. ^ Some educators 
think FadoraJL and Stato programs should be decentralized, 
and believe that monies might be betteir spent if appliud 
flcKibly to local n^eds that ar^ in keeping with local 
judgment. Others feel greater centra] control and stricter 
moni toring is needed ; v;ith discontinu.i tion of funding of 
unsuccessful programs/ and increased funding oi successful 
ones. Per forman^ce / rather than method, should be the 
criterion. There must be greater flexibility for districts 
to adopt or expand programs of proven worth. 

The current approach to fund allocation allows for seem- 
ingly arbitrary distribution. Some educators question 
the mannar in which individuals within an^ identific^^d recipient 
area are selected. Faw criteria can be seen as univarsally 
desirable or applicable; however, of those in use, possibly 
the Aid to Dependent Children category is the best* No 
practical approach appears to have been developed to deal^ 
with intra-- or interdistrict migration ; funds and the 
pupils who need them often become , separated. . ' - ^ 

Fund allocation and program evaluation are frequently 
fragmented, inconsistent, unscientific, and unworkable. 
Federal, State, and local guidelines seldom mesh. School 
board options are limited, public input minimal. Services 
seiSom follow needs; they fulfill bureaucratic objectives. 

No si.ngle organization in education has sufficient power 
to demand or secuie funds in amounts adequate to meet- 
demonstrated nationwide needs. Schools can seldom 
count on any Federal prog ram funding guarantee for more 
than three years^-which virtually forces the school to . ' 
make one-year job offers to needed staff. -At least five 
years of continuous prog'ram activity is required before 
any substantive analysis can be made. 

Role of the State Education Agency in Monitoring Local Systems 

State education agencies, generally have been lax in 
monitoring local school district performance, especially 
in terms ^f the^ effective use of Federal and State funds. 
As mentioned earlier, some educators favor the '^exemplary 
program support'* approach, in which adcitional funds go to 
schools whose programs have exhibited rignif leant success. 
Others 'pblnt out that such an approach might unduly 



penalize the very schools whose needs are most acute, 'but 
wlioHe financial and program managBment capabilities are 
poor,. Schools tharefore shojld be required to categorize 
the expenditure of program funds ^ detailing the percentage 
jxpended on overheaci and administration, as opposed to that 
'.\Kpendcd on teacher-pupil activity. Program profiles 
accumulated . from this requiremGnt should be compared with 
those of the best programs in operation. As a result, 
appropriations for aKpenditures by category, could be 
established and used as norms. Further, the Office of 
^Education should provide monitoring standards for the 
States, so that programs can be tightened up nationwide. 

Although Federal efforts : ave begun to identi fy specif ic 
elements that contribute to program success, many States 
and local districts---secure in their concept of States* 
rights^-con tinue to waste money on ill-advised programs. 

The Ro le of the School Principal 

The traditional principal/administrator/senior teacher 
mahagei^ial combination is no longer best able to manage 
the modern urban, school. Today's needs call for a manager 
skilled in planning and in the supfervision of planning, 
implementation, in coordinating cons tabuencies within the 
school, and running the school as a constituent within 
the larger external community. The leadership a.ttributes 
of principalship are vital, particularly that" of recruit^ 
ing positive- minded teachers who have a strong belief 
in the inherent capability of all pupils to learn/ 
Finally, the principal must be committed to instruction,^ 
and be actively involved in the school ' s reading and 
mathematics programs. 

Evaluation 



Criterion^referenced and diagnostic tests are'^' essen tial 
starting points in the determin-ation of which s}:ills must 
be stressed in teaching, and, to a lesser d^>^ten't , which 
must be taught* Standardized tests are currently used 
for this purpose. Once pupil strengths and interests 
have been established, classes of objectives should be 
built around them. In addition^ teacher skills and 
strengths should be assessed so that administrators can 
implement productive pupil^teacher matching. However, these 
theoretical bases of instruction require practical support; 
cla&groom a-nd learning^lab teachers should compare aims, 
objectives, and pupil evaluations so that their efforts 
cah: be ' ar^ticulated and mutuallj^ beneficial. 
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Furthurmoro, tha objoctives of fiQld trips and othdr 
extracurricular activitias should bo planned to support - 
and holp rulfill broad goals* " Curriculum selection and - 
instructional officiuncy can be iniprovod and validated by 
a consciouH aKamination of pupil needs and available 
instructional approaches. In addition, teachers should 
be prepared to formulate their own approaches and creata 
their own materials.- ' . - ' , , ■ 

ilowu ve r , ce rta ii) wideiy used test and diagnostic instru-- 
^ ments--^espucially thosc^ designed for prescript ion- = have 
potuntial rlawB, especial ly when they= decrease crucial 
tL^acher intervention. Therefore, if diannostic tobls are 
to be successfully used, teachers must be trained in 
indi viduali ::od instruction approaches. It is as important^ 
to use diagnostic tools to ensure that teachers are well 
Itrained as it is to use them to ascertair^ that .pupils can 
learn. Diagnostic tools must be used carefully* It would 
be better to build on known strengths, so that pupils could 
tackle their weaknesses more readily. ^ ^ 
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' 3 . - PARENT AND COWIUJ^JTY ^-PARTICIPATION ' ' \ 
The Parental Role ^ ■ ■ , \ ■ . " 

Parentar invblvetnent is vital :i:o sucGGsofuI inner^city ^ 
schools. In the early grades, parent involvament 
to reinforce classroom instruction is essential. ^ To 
facilitate such involvement , schools should open at 
night or on weekends to enable. those parents who work 
to come to the schools and .confer with the staff. In p 
addition / teachers and adminstrators should involve them-'^^ 
selves in local civic .activities of- both parents and 
community. But relationships of this type have to be. 
built, and then maintained* Regularly published, news- 
letters provide a means of involving .parents, especially 
-if these .publ^^cations ejcplain and stress the = importance 
of possible parent rol^s. Such newsletters could high- 
light Title I-^ programs, indicating to parents" that specific 
additional funds have been provided to meet thei^ 'children's 
particular needs. 

"Parent-as- teacher " kits, sent home with children, can 
help to develop active parent roles. Parents then become= 
allied.. With teachers in the education of the children, 
and thus becorae aware of the importance of regular school- 
attendance* . 

Wherever possible, parents must participate in inservice 
programs* These must be promoted and m^de attractive, 
so that a teacher^parent alliance " can be foxmed between 
the school and the program/ making the pupils the ultimate 
beneficiaries p Involving parents often Iriads-^ to their, 
taking teacher-training courses* . (Teachers who start as 
aide-paraprof essionals and become certified teachers have^ 
the lowest turnover and absenteeism rates.) Other pa^rents 
can be involved by being made partners=in-progress . 
When the teachar presents'year , semeste^/ grade, and 
course plans to them, parents become aware of-^ aims . and ' 
objectives* A number of proposals for creating greater 
parent involvement exist, A Parent Resource Library, 

\ ' ' -27- , ' ' 
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containing instructional materials and run on a library 
loan system, would aid in the achievement of this goal. 

Pa rent ^..^3^1 des can. certainly be used in. schools* They 
should work bn a orfG day per week basis, with pay, . In " 
one school, such .^programs reduced teacher absen^teeism from 
25. to 2- porcoat. Despite differing views on the mauter, 
poor parents should have xhe -same access. to their cnildren' 
schools as do middle^class parents, if only because the 
presence off parents in the classroom has a positive effect 
on teachers- attitudes toward pupils. However, teachers 
generally believe that there is a limit to how much 
extra time they or thd parents can be asked to contribute 
on the pupils ' behalf,. ^ ^ 

In . summary", hard^driving leadership involving parents 
and cormiiunity r^apresentat ives with the schools is essential 
in creating a common interest among' tieachers , parents; 
and pupils. This cohesive approach must be adopted in 
order to achieve consistent and substantial improvements. 
Administrators sliould invite parents to school workshops, 
where they can learn'to ,use classroom materials in the 
home* In addition, the school should be responsible for 
informing parents of simple, cost-free teGhniques they . 
.can use at ^i.omc to. teach .their children skills and concepts 
Parents could work with their children, and then consult 
with the teacher about the progress made. ^ 

Most PTA's include highly motivated parents who .are 
probably also active in other community events. 
If their participation is to be maximized, more parents 
should be involved with the association through o.utreach 
lefforts wJ.thin the community* Parents whov demonstrate 
leadership qualities may also possess skills in other 
areas* The contribution of these, parents 'should.be 
recognized, shared with the entire learning community.., 
and 'applied to their children's educati.on,. " 

School as Training Ground for Survival Skills . ' 

The importance of the school as a training ground for 
the acquisition of survival skills cannot be stressed 
enough. In fact, fpr inner-city and urban pupils mastery^ 
of these skills, constitutes a vital educational need. 
Since the great majority of urban .students are Black, 
Puerto Rican, Chicano, or members of other inner-city 

a ' ■= , 
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ethnic minorities^ it is crucial that schools hava a 
survival orientation. Althougi> different ethnic groups, 
have different needs^ referencp^ to, "inner^city childiran'' 
shdlild he related ^ to all poor children. _ • 

Two key survival skills needed by the urban pupil are ' 
the. ataility to read and compute competent ly . Their 
acquisition is essential if pupils are to niaste,r their 
environment.^ and the technological tools used b'y society , 
The education of urban pupils should aid them to'obtain, 
employment^ advance in careers of their own choosing, or 
to further their education. Educators must set attainable 
goals , and thus promote positive self --realization , For 
this to oocur^ the urban teacher must^^through positive 
attitudes and high expectations — instill a sen'se of ^ 
personal worth in pupils r 

Relevant curriculum is essential in edi^atioJi/ and its 
degree of relevance can be measured by its applicability ^ 
to pupils' daily lives*^ Such a curriculum increases'^ 
pupils* capacity to solve problems in the, immediate 
environment, and to survisve while meeting the demands of 
daily life placed upon their socioeconomic class by 
society, A mathematics curriculum should be cancernGd 
with teaching urban children Wqw to count change of a dollar 

"rather than how to count to- five hundre^d in Roman numerals. 
It is .unrealistic to^ expecU pupils whose self-esteem is 
largely based upon nonacademic. factors to relate positively 

"to an irrelevant curriculum* ' 

^ s ^ ■ ' ^ ^ / ^ . , 

Relevancy of curriculum mu^t begin at/ the kindergarten 
level , Pupils^ must learn how to mariage a home, care 
for phildren^ and protect themselves as consumers, .i<t 
They must therafore acguire the necessary reading and math-' 
ematics skills to ^o^so. Revel|incy should not, however, be 
construe^ as meaning ^hat urban^disadvantaged pupils should 
not be expdsed to some of the^^^e ^.earning requirements 
set forth for suburban, advantaged pupils. Materials 
used to ±each skills to these two groups may differ,/ 
Once disadvantaged urban pupils hive mastered the ^iractical 
skills needed .for living^ and the academic skills required 
by ^the educat.lve process^ then they should tackle the 
bodies o£ knowledge every high schbol graduate is eApeoted 
to acquire. , ^ ^ 
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The CQnimunity As LGarning Cente r . ' . 

As nontraditional learning environments coijtinue to go ' 
beyond the four walls of the school ^ the concept of 
"teacher" must be' interprpted brcrtidly enough to include 
cQimnunity people and resources Yet^ many educators 
still believe that learning cannot occur unless ther-e is 
"teaching". "teaching"/ to most people^ involves such 
things as "syri^bus , " " ^^curriculum, " "course.," "^test," 
"grade," " reci taeiorf, " "hall pass/"^^in short , ^ the' school 
environment. However,,, teaching means more than the above; 
it should be related to pupil outcomes that/ can be demon- 
strated in appropriata/ positive behavior patterns* 

The Carder Oppot^tuni^ics Program concept has been introduced 
in some districts as a means of getting new types of 
teachers and nqw people into the school prSgrams , This 
approach allows • schools to* bring in people who can con- 
tribute their real experiences to the professional development 
of the tcDachers. Thus the community itself becomes a learn- 
ing center, ^ ^ 

Learning Communities " ^ ^ - 

The learning community^is composed ^of teams of partents, \ . 
teachers^ and pupils. No one is in a better -position^ 
to describe the needs and demands of urban living than . 
parents. They should,, therefore, act as consultants to 
urban administrators and planners 

Every member of the learning community plays an important 
role in impravi¥ig the quality of education,: The admin= 
is^trator therefore must relinquish some power to members 
of. the learning community so that the nature, quality, 
and direction of learning becomes^ a shared responsibility,. , ' 
When administrators encourage parents, teachers, and- 
pupils to view the school as % personal responsibility, 
parental and commun'ity cominitment to the school is^ ■ ^ 
str^gthened. If planning in the school cominunity is : 
to b#. effective , parents must be involved in the lea'rning 
pro.cesB^* As rein^orcers of teachers, parents, need to be/ 
f amiliak with ''^their children ' s school^^ its curriculum., 
and its administrator's philosophy. Conversely, admin- 
istrators must understand parents ' hopes, dfiisir^s, and 
aspirations\f or their youngsters* No single approach 
guarantees the successful involvement of parents, but the 
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first stop is to dispol 'the mystique that^ th# school is 
tho aolo. placo where, the "mirdcle of learning-'* occurs. 
Outreach programs-^telephono committees, staff "homo 4., 
visit" committees, and invitatidns to parents to visit 
the school and observe programs---should be established. 
Once parcr^ts become familiar with the school an^d its 
staff, they" will increase ^their input. 

Other Curx'ent Non traditional Approaches to Urban Te,aching 

Urban education structures should permit pupils more, 
self-determination, enabling them to start at the level 
of the curriculum which is appropriate for them. ^In 
short, the pupil must have options and alternatives . 
Parkway (in Philadelphia), Metro (in Chicago and^ in . 
St. Louis) and ^ City^as-School (in. New York City)" are ' 
examples of the move toward nontraditional appr^oacheSp 

Innovation, however, is a risky business ; these schools, 
because -Of their nontraditional organization, are often 
^dubbed "not serious." Urban educators must realize, 
therefore, thatf transforming a traditional school^into 
one which offers pupils op'tdons within a flexible structure/ : 
is a serious and complicated undertaking. This trans- 
formation above all requires thorough planning^ for which 
'time ^-nd money must be allocated, and ? appropriate talent 
mobilized. 'Frequently, administrators who attempt change 
end up fighting unions, superintendents, and universities. 
Nevertheless, when judiciously waged, the battle is well 
worth fighting. \ . 

Street 'academes , originally developed by the National 
U^rban ^Xieague, are in most cases outside, the public school 
system. Most have, received public donations froip individuals 
companies, or foundations that support '^alternative education. 
Local boards of edupation are being ehcoura^^ to support 
such ef for^ts- through their regular budgets.* ■ ^ 

Some street academies have had very s^uccessful .records ^ 

all the more remarkable because/' in many cases, they' only 

take pupils wbro have already been declared failures in 

the public^ SCTiool system* Many of these young people\.haye ^ 

gone to major l*vy League universities, .Currently, a 

study is ' being" made of street academy graduates who continued 

their education,^ 
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In thc3sG academiGS, pupi'ls are treated independent 
persons, responsibl© for their own' education ^ which is 
.parhaps one reason for the great success'.of these programs.. 
Pupils are not only given the opportunityX to learn, ^but 
also ^oncouraged to take part in" the^' plannrng of their 
own Cfducation , V ^'Physical attendance at an a^cademy is normally 
voluntary. Mere enroirment is evidence of serious^^. purpose . 



Some schools, have experimented with the open classroom. 
Thu open classrom is not, however^, totally uns'tructured; 
ratht r, it is a program that al^lows. each pupil to se# 
and notij personal progress step by step. A properly designed 
open structure provides teaGhers wj=th continuing 'inf oration- 
regarding the progress and direction of their- pupils , 
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-PRE SERVICE AND INSERVICE PROGRAMS 



Pre service 



One of the current weaknesses of preserv^ice teachfer 
education is.-the superficial quality of urban^based field 
experience* Many new teache'rs have nq eKperienae outside 
the academic, enyironmenu before beginning to te^^mch. As ' 
a result, they are often unprepared f6r the actual con- 
ditions of the urban schools. 

Before teaching in urban schools, therefore, beginning 
teachers should te\.^equired" to have a minimiiiTi of two years 
of well supervised vJield eKperience* They 'should explore 
the urban educationkl milieu, familiarize themselves 
with the community schopl neighborhood its institutions, 
its churches=-and meet with the parent council to discuss 
current activities. \This Jkind< o£ fie] d - experience would ^ 
give the new ' teacher W sense of the commimity and a.^ 
respect for prqspectiVe pupils, thereby minimizing possible 
shock or^;^isjtiay on thd^ first day of classes. 

Teacher^Cqrps and its i^ntern^ iiave traditionally, had a 
firm underlptandirig of and coimnitmerit to school/community 
partnerships. However , districts which have adopted this 
kind 6f oti^^ntation are the exception rather than the rule* 
School districts must- create ^such programs a^id require 
all new teadhers to participate in them. Teacher training, 
courses a:ndjvisits, to urban classrooms should start as 
early as the \ freshman training yea^* Thu^, before 
reaching their senior year, future teachers will have had 
many Qpgprtunities to^ l|iteract and work with pupils in . 
urban schools;. Teacher competencies germane^ to urban 
;^upils ' needs must' also be taught throughout this period. 

Since poor urban pup^ils have^ many needs in' reading and ^ 
mathematics, teacher's should ^Hevelop p^ecifio competencies 
and survival curriouliOTs in^th#se areas*' ,rf this kind of 
energy and work wpre to go -into^ 'preparing urb€n teachers, 
universities would produce a new cadre of well trained, 
thorpughly sensiti2ed# professional teachers, 



V ' It is of th^ utmost importance that classroom teachtDrs---- 

the most crucial • school variablo in pupils^ achievQmG^nt 
la veis-^^have ^^he .skill-s behaviors, and knowledges which 
< , will enablcD thiam to teach children successfully. Puepara^ 

tory T.)rC3qrams fdr new t.eaciiers should offer'. 

f 1. oarly and., frequent ^opportunities to work 

wi tl-i ' chi Idren -in . variety of school and 
^ ■= ' inst ruction ad,? s.et tings ' . - ■ 

^ ^ ■■ " ' 2. opportun itieSi^^to acquire specified^ and 

assassabic crfnipetencios in teachin'g/ readin t - 
■ = and" mathematics 

3. simulated and real experience which allows 

them . to demonfe'trate instruat ional competence 
■ ^ ies in reading ^nd mathematics and. to receive 

' feedback . ^ . S.. 

■ 4, opportunities to acqui're knowledge and s'r ' 1 l s 
from the behavioral and social sciences 
■ ' ^ -which allow them to' develop compatencieB 

in individualized instruction/ small-group 
work classroom management, etc* 

5*-, expqsure to research f indTng^s ^ 'Fegard 
tive ins-.tructional strategies. 

\ ^ During the pr^service phase ^ therefbre/ prospective 

teachers must Jiave experiences which Will enable them to 

" b^gome accustomed to the fact that they are becoming 

teachers^ an-d_^that their= future pupils , regardless of rac©/ . 
ethnic background / . or socioeconomic status , have the 
ability to learn- . ^ • ' 

Inservice = . " "''--^.^ - - ^ 

* Inservice training programs provide valuabK^'^o^portun ities 
for speciaMsts to demonstrate new approaches and-^e^hnigues 
Teachers attending these programs can ^ also shara their. . ^T" -- 
• _ own techniques with each other/ l^ar.ning from, and building 

on individual- strengths and successes* The structuring, and 
development of inservice education should , however/ reinain 
a teacher function* Keynote speakers, should not dominate ^ 
the program because the regular ^teacher-T^not the guest 

- speaker'-^has to follow through and- implament changed ■ * 
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The best teacher trainer is j undoubtably a fellow teacher; 
master teachers must be developed^ and should aid those 
teachers whose pupils' achievement levels are generally 
poor, or are beginning to fall , Supervisors should 
adopt and maintain their teacher-evaluator roles-^-too^ 
often lost or iieglected because of othpr activities and 
i;r;8sponsibilities^ 

There is also a need for inservice to be rinked to pre- 
-' service, and to have a^ follow--through on a consistent and 
■ developmental basis* In^' Calif ornia ^ for example ^ annual 
assessments are made of teacher involvement in inservice 
programs, and research activities . are strongly encouraged* • 

The roles of teachers ' organizations and local boardp, 
and their support of inservice training, raise a number of 
issues* Questions . of governance ' and -remuneration are 
di-£ficult to. resolve in many instances, since the needs 
and preferences of schools are ' of ten at odds with those of 
individual teachers *' in addition, the roles of local;' 
institutions of higher education have seldom been clarified,, 
including the extent to which they should be consulted, 
and in^ what ways * Lddal boards could share teache-rs ' 
res^umes with neighboring -institutions of higher education 
so that individual needs assessments and training programs 
could be undertaken. Since^ in some cases, ^the use of 
looal institutions of higher education in inservice training 
is compulsory^ this approach would, erihance their contribu- 
tlon * ' . / 4 . r 

Inservice ought to be , designed to meet specific institutional 
needs* Too often teachers nnot handle basic changes 
in curriculum content. Any sort of radical change in;/ 
curriculum requires that teachers be properly trained 
through appropriate inservice programs* The new math and 
the move toward introducing the metric system are cases/ 
in point* riri many Instances^ d return to the old math 
'stems from a lack of-. teacher capability to teach the 
n^w math* University--based course designers must therefore 
give some thought to the problems of new courses, especially 
when intellectual rathei^ than practical or Gomputational 
outcomes are ^esired. Specific beha.yioral objectives ^ - 
shduid.serve as'. the foundation of .inservice endeavors,. 
Programs should^ strive to meet a real need;', one. identified 
by teachers, administrators/ or community members* 

In these situations, the, practice of claiming tKat pupils 
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"can ' t learn " is , gross ly unprofessional , Brand^ new; appro ache 
should be looked upon as" opportunities for teacher-pupil 
exploration .and' learning* As in inservice training, the 
best" classroom ''results come from l^arning-by-doing^ 
in which teachers aAd pupils are jointly involved. Any 
concealment of. ignorance .on the teachers' part is both 
improper^ and .futile ; classroom results will be poor in the- 
long run* , 

School districts have in fa,ct recognized the growin'g 
need for inservice training in reading and mathematics ; ^ ^ 
instruction; and greater . cpmmitment has been made to such. - 
courses in rpcent years,« However, school dis-tricts often 
view inservice as a .AnB-shot process, when it should ;be/ 
re GO gn if zed as an .ongoiijig need. Opinion varies as to " 
whether .^nser.vice should be an internal or , external function* 
As noted -earlier , vthe l?est teacher trainers are frequently 
other teachers within the same school* 

At the ^me time , p^r ope rl-y designed inservice training should 
enlist local undversity personnel to aid teachers in 
realizing what skills 'they already possess but have not 
been' us^ing-^-skills they should use to enhamce their class- 
room, performance * If there ^ is hard evidence that a specific 
teaching method i^, effective, then it shoul'd be possible 
to . demonstrate' this method in the classroom*" Teaching . 
techniques developed in the university , laboratory should 
be field-tested in the classroom during inservice train- 
ing, thereby helping to build a reciprocal relationship 
between the university and the local school district, 

A suitable inservice teacher training program is a vital 
support system in any attempt to improve instruction in 
mathematics, reading, speech/ and writing* Such a program' 
should : - ^ ... 

1. be well conceptualised and designed, and based 
on organizational and= individual goals 

'2. allow for decisionmaking by representatives. . 
of all groups affected^ utirizing talents 
of school, college and community persons 

\ 3, ' specifically aim to improve teaching 

4, be situation'-specif ic , focus oh particular 

objectives and subsequent classroom performance 
and behavior, and provide teachers with 



relevant instructional approaches ^ ' = 

5* emphasize demonstrations, supervised tasks, 
- and feedback ^ - j 

6 . be individualized so that teachers with 
. ^ ;^^rtidular needs will have^ differentiated 

. educational eKperiences 

.7. be conducted by personnel able to provide ^ 
' assistance to teachers 

8* have an assessment and feedback mechanism 
allowing program personnel to modify and . 
improve their services^ • . . 

9, utilize state-^of -^the-art teaching research 
'- data / 

. _ ' ■ ^' . ■ " ^ ^ ' " _ ' 

( / 10. be rich in substance and attractive to 

teachers who have had varied experiences and 
length of service 

' 11- be supported by the school system admini- * ' 
stratipn and teachers' organizations as 
a means of improving the quality of instruc- 
tion ' " 

Finally^ State- education agencies must accept the respbn- ; 
sibility to provide technical assistance in program design/ 
and maintain dissemination systems on effective inservice 
practices, resources, and consultants,^ They Bhould\^also 
prombte technical assistance in linking preservice train=^ 
ing programs to' inservice training programs. 
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5 ; , RECOMMENDATIOWG 



On the; Federal Level; " • . . 

1) ^ Given the fact of national declining enrollments , and 
with the resultant staff reductions ^ . it is likely \- 
that teachers now in the classrooin will remain there 
for a number of years to come. Therefdre, Federal^ ^, ^ 
State and local agencies should stress prograrns 
which equip present teachers with new skills. Further- 
more, there should be budgetary allocations for . 
cdntitiuous retraining programs to meet local heeds, 

2) The- Office of Education should fund retraining programs 
y ^ for university faculties to enable them to bring .their 

own expertise and the resources _of their university ^ 
to assist urban school distr^icts to meet the educational 

\ needs Vof their pupils. In addition^ funding should 
'be made available to enable university professional 
schools to establish ties with local high schools 
in order to discover untapped talent^ and to motivate 
young people to adopt professions they might not; 

' norma iiy consider* 

) The Fedetal Government should provide 'funding for a 

variety of modeli^of teacher centers i those controlled^ 
. by teacfier organizations^ those which are independent 
^ and free standing,./ and those which are university 
based* ' ^ - ^ ■ 

) d?he Office of Education, should fund the development 
of .'tests which are not culturally biased, and which 
measure the adhievement of pupils. from poor, urban 
% backgrounds * ^ ' _ 

) ' Federal and State 'grants to . education should be\ awarded 
in such a way as to^ allow .sufficient time for plan*- . 
* ning by/local school districts* • 

) f Traditional training programs for school administrators 
have generally failed to orovide the reauisite manaqre = 



Ttient skills foT the running of a coniplex, urban 
human-'Services delivQry system. Therefore, the 
Office of EduGation should fund pre- and inservice 
programs which equip school administrators at all 
. -. levels with .modern management skills, 

7) Too often, evaluation is a one-shot process, tending 
to. focus on a particular program- Longitudinal 
research needs to be conducted to ascertain the long 
term effects of Federal programs-_^n pupils at the 
local level. - ' - -^^^ ^ 

.1 ' ■ ^ ■ , ' ' ' 

On., the-, 8;t ate Level ' \ ^ 

1) Sincp education is a function of State government, 
' StSt'e education agencies should evolve - mechanisms/ 
.to provide careful monitoring of, and increased,' 
improved technical assistance to, local school 
boards . ^ , . 

■ On the Local Level - . 

1) ^Local central administrations should provide supportive 

services==planning, guidance , and others—within 
the school buxlding itself. - 

2) School boards shoul^ be encouraged to use success^ 

ful schools as training laboratories for the disjbrict''s 
professional, staff , ' / 

3) . ^Boards of education should be encouraged to seek 

the assistance of unions, business, government 
agencies/' and the community to effect education 
change , 

4) \ Local school districts, should ^receive funding to ' 

provide basic skills at all levels of schooling. . 

5) All academic programs should stress\^building a 
positive gersonai and academic self=concept among 

' both pupils and their teachers, . 

6) Any additional built-^in elements of instructional pro- 
grams ^should include appropriate use 6f informal learn- 
rng settings outside the" 4'chool walls* ' ' ^ 



7) It is essential' that attempts be made to reach 

parents well before .their children are of school 
age. Since studies have revealed that the most 
' crucial cognitive period takes ^ place at the pre-- 
s.chool ^level ^ parents from poor urban settings need 
guidance in providing their children with experierices 
which prepare them for formal learning* " ' 
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1. INSTRyCTIONAL ^NEEOa 




; The education of , rural and Vintgrant pupils" must be derived 
-from and related to their local rural learning environments; 
it should-^allow/ however, for future alternative' settings. 
The Task Force on Rural and Migrant Education stresged that, ; 
this relationship to home background should not be over- 
looked in any . analysis , of rural pupils V dnstruotiohal needs 
. in . reading and 'mathematics , Further ^ the 'socideconomic 
status of rural pupils hps signific^ht impact on 4lie quality 
and nature of th^ education- received; unique economic and 
cultural .traditions give rise to factors that make the. ed- 
ucational process mcre^ difficult; '^^ ^ 

All standard assessments have-.revealed t a majority of 
«rural and |nigrant pupils lack reading , and^athematics ' skills , 
Some of the failure to acquire/adequate^^b'itsic skills can ■ 
be , attributed to flaws in the " schools ' ihstructionai stra--. 
tegies * Toe* of teh^' the emphasis is . placed Von the teaching 
of concepts and skills, based" on materials .ur^familiar to 
the ^pupils* This accounts in. large -part for the non-achiev^ \ 
" ing rural pupils ' lack of interest; in class^^iam activities. 
The lives of rural pupils provide a* rich experiWitial basis 
for' the teaching .of reading and mathematics, PupiisV mo-- ^ ■ 
tivations increase -when they can relate learning acquired ^ 
iri' the school to Experiences outside the school. The inter-- 
action "between ' abstract skills and concepts^, and life dut- 
side the school, increases the possibility that pupils will 
retain and apply inschool learning, ' ' 

Rural migrant families frequently move frorft town to town, dn - 
pursuit of work and income. The current estimate is that, 
at least 60 percent" of all migrant children mdve at least 
once fi year* This high rate of Tnobility presents v a severe 
problem to rural school systems some of which eKperience :^ ' 
an annual turnover of 100 .percent of their pupil population* 
(Some , educators have reported a slowdown in this trend be- 
cause, of the shrinking job' market in the cltiesn The pjapils' 
need for educational continuity parallels 'their -need for a- 
cohesive and cumulative social experience* This need is 
leit unfulfilled because of continuous relocatiofj and a 
gerietal lack of resources in rural kettingi. . ^ 
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The ctiltural traditions of rural society add t^ the eKistr- 
ing difficulties' in the ' education of rural pupi\sl Chief : 
amonq these traditions.* is rural dialects^ which adffer^ ^ 
.jTiarkedly in pronunciat ion and?. structure from standard Eng-- 
^jiish^ an3 frequently are s tigrtati zed 'in the school/^sett incf* 
as inferior* >Pupi3#s' use .of' dialects should not -be dis-^ 
couraged, but instead used cdhstruotively as^ a founda\ioa . 
upon wTiich standard English can be taught. 

The relationship between pupils' families .and the school, 
has significant impact on. academic achievement * While som^ 
families manage to maintain contact with the teachers, many^ 
more, unfamiliar with schop:l procedures, in awe of the ; 
school environment and self --conscidus about their own Iqick 
of education, merely surrender their children to the. school. 
If the basic skills of rural and migrant pupils are to be, 
improved, increased invoMrement and support must be sought 
from their parents. / ^ 

Many rura^ pupils need to develop strong / pdsitive sself- 
concepts* when placed in . unfamiliar surroundings,, pupils 
often cannot cope. Given this problem, rural schools must, 
provide - their pupils with .eKperien^ces that -Avill familiarize 
them with, different adults, life' situations and settings, 
.iri.a manner to enhance their confidence to deaL successful^ 
ly with new school^ surroundings. ■' . 

'Career educatijon (building on basic skills" acquired through 
lif» experience) ' can substantially benefit the rural pupil, 
A career.^'educatiqn program should include six basic compo= . 
nentsi (1) hands-on activity in which tools and skills are 
emphasized. ih relation to ocoupations, (2} subject matter 
tie=£n in which an awareness is created, of the interrelation 
between academic skills, concepts,, and pCGUpations, (3) re- 
source persons who demonstrate the application of reading 
and. ma themati cs concepts and skills to activ^ities in the 
community, /(4) field^ trips that expose pupils to. new dccu- 
pationai settings, ^ to^other adults, and, to different types . 
of work, (5) role playing which allows pupils to try on 
different occupational coats and to understand the contri= 
bution each job" makes ■ to the' well--beihg of society, and (6) 
techniques-'- 'for increasing self --awareness , through which pu- 
pils acquire' a better understanding of themselves in reTation 
to adult roles "and functions - l / - ' 

These components -should be. ^incorporated in the curriculum 
through the use _of a ■^uni't lesson, plan* " Such 'comprehensive ^ 
units would aliow^ mathematics arid -reading skills to be ap= 
plied . to adult-related' activities, \ This^ approach would enable 
pupils to obtain the^ academic qualifications essential- to par-f 
ticipation in a variety of adult roles* The 'unit^ lesson plan 



would fill a basic need in rural education i thW provision 
of activities thfit instill a "reason to learh" in pupils^ 
so that tiiey comniit themselves to mastering reading and' - 
mathematics. ^ . / 

- • ' ■- ^ ■ , . 

In summary^ rural education must have a functional appli-- 
cation* It should allow pupils to' acquire, knowledge that 
relates to ^their environment^ gradually broadening this 
^experience-based learning to include new- settings and si t^ 
^ uations , ^ - ■ ^ 



Administration, curriculurn, and" personnel pre'- and inservice 
strain in g are "directly connected with the quality^of- instruct 
^tion in reading and mathematics, progranis« Effective leader- " 
^ shipiat. the school, sittf is a prerequisite for^ success in esea 
Title I programs. However, local scHool system management^ 
1. generally marked by ra lack of- flexibility^ stemming from 
rigid adherence to Federal guidelines,. 

Title :t programs are designed to provide ■Vsupplementary ser- 
vices , " Participating pupils must meet eligibility criteria. 
In schools where 5.0 to -60 g).ercent of the pupils are 'eligible, --^ 
they'^ are usually taken out of their regular classrooms to re- 
ct^ive Title. I services. It is difficult to conduct effective 
overall programs 'in sucrh schools if Title I progrfm pupils' are 
continually moving in and out of regular, and ""supplementary 
classes,. It^ would be far better to allow all' pupils to par- 
ticipate in an integrated program as a nonf ragmented body/ 
thereby placing the emphasis on improving the entire sdhool* 

, State=level admini%trjitipn,^ .1 =is -essentlaily -a- mai-n--= 

""^terrthc^^'operation , Title I officials often seem to demonstrate 
more cohcern for* citing regulations than determining the extent 
to which pupils' educational needs are belong me-ty If these 
programs are/to be effective, i:. the^ St^e role in Title .1 program 
leadership should include moi^'e thaii /program administration, 
State-^leadership ^ the^fdre, ;is_ji«eded in the development of 
instructionai improv.ement^i^^Ghange in the State role will occur 
only if the y,S, Office of Ed^acation changes its requirements 
for State activity, A clear] focus at State and national^ levels 
On. instructional needs wouldj result in local school distridts^ 
devoting more effort and resources to the improvement o&in^ 
structi6n in reading and mat^hamatics , ^ - ^ 

The rural curriculum must emphasize language^ best achieved 
through the adoption of cam^etency-^based curriculums. In many 
rural homes, parents- seldom ppeak *to their children * Few rural 
parents encourage their children/to be talkative. Furthar', 
rural chiid^an seldom look at the people who are teaching them 
or talking to thein,. Rural pupils must therefore become. used to 
actively 'listening to and acknowledging directions; in fact, 
reacting to tha' voices and . eyes of those ' talking to them. 



Einpiiasis on language development must precede a pulsil's. 
"readiRess ^to learn" stag,©. Teachers must be able to 
assess the social as well ■ as academic skills of their 
pupils. Since^ many rural pi^plls are academically weak , 
_thmi r ^o€ial skills must be identified and. used to pre- 
pare and motivate them for success in-school. ^Given 
these circumstancf s ^ a competency-based curriculum with, 
skill-orientation empha's is ; provides the most effecti've 
method for teaching reading. S'tudiei have shown that 
successfui competency-based^ reading programs taught in a. 
foreign language .will cut .across age and.\grade levels, 

Reading and mathematics instruction techniques requiring 
a definition of^ skills should be considered for impremen- 
tation through a ^ competency-abased curriculum. A group of' 
St^t^e directors of migirajit education'- programs is develops 
ing>.,for example, a cfritetion^ referenced lis t/^qf*. necessary 
mathematics and reading skills* Such a list can provide 
the' basis' for ^the development of a nationwide curriculum 
for migrant pupils. ' . 

In view of their mobility, educational contijiuity for mi- 
grant pupils ^should be sought and developed, A t^eacher. 
using the mathematics- skills list can instruct ' any .pupil 
immediately, regardless of the texts used previously, As^^ 
an eKtension of the instructipnal technique based on the 
criterion-referenced list, ^readlng and_ mathematics compe- 
tencies should^ be spec^if led hy _gra level , ; de_f ining^tha^ - 
leveXsrrof coTnpeten that rural 'pupils must master in 
or.der to manage their' lives as adults"^. Reading^ and math-i 
ematics^ competencies . at mi ddle=grade levels and'above ' \ 
should be ^exprsssed in terms of f unptional a^plicatloris 
to everyday l^fe, such as the ability to ^read and^'mark a : 
ballot. The U*S. Office of Education should assume the \ 
leadership in assisting each State to develop criteridn^ I 
refere.nced objectives and measurement instruments as . ' 
part of the Title I State plan,/- - ^ " 

Specific, reading adti%|ities musfe be .exafmined in orSer to^ 
idfentify techniques that enhance^ rural education. The 
" Abacus " approach used in Newark, for eKample, helps 
pupils- to verbalize by teaching them tfte sounds of. the 
alphabet and enco^uraging them to ^sound them out. , * 

A useful; practice ' is tp^ distributev pamphlets that addressT^ 
the need for a functional and ■ quantWiable understandirig 
of the envirfenment ojutside the, school , The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor proposed thi^s kind of publication and^ has 
considered producing a "Junior" Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book_ >- designed iFor 7th to flth grade use * An Tnstructional^ 



technique highly applicable for -tage preceding "road^ - 

i\ness to learn" is called "thouc. .d feelings ,r and ^is 

derived, .from the rational--erTioti ve uuncept of education, . ' 
re^guiring that an hour be set aside daily during .which; 
teachers and 'pupils can share their thoughts and ^eejings. ' 

Imprpvement^of ' ruj^ial educaticn 4s. dependent upon the up;--'" 
grading and updating of TtheV. knowledge and skills of the 
rural\ teacher;. It is impor'tant that early--grade^ , teachers 
have a mastery of both the linguistic and the experience 
approach to .the teaching of reading>^i^ Further, rural teacher 
must have an understanding, of etheir pUp^ils' home and. pultu-- 
ral bacj<g|rounds if/ in^the teaching of standard English v 
they are "to uae familiar content, -in many cases, teachers 
do not ^live in the- community where they teach, It is there- 
fore ess^tial to provide, as part of a comprehensive in^ e 
service prdgram preparation , onsite visits, so th'S^^ rural 
teachers understand and^ accept the family and cultural backr 
grounds of their pupils Further , rural teachers must have, 
a feeling for the goals and objeatives of . their pupils * \. _ 
They, can then use material of particular /interest to theni ■ 
Mhen teaching reading and mathematics , When this^ happens , 
information about the requirements for achieving thes.e ob^ 
jectives can be mq^ivatingV In. the Absence of such under--, 
standing./., .the same information . can be discburaging. The _ 
-story is told of a hill^country pupil in the upper grades 
^^whose antoition was to work' on automatic transmissions, 
'When^^he fo.und out from a teacher who accepted his goal- 
that he had to be able "to read teqhnical manuals f"0r this 
kind of work, he decided to learn to read. ■ ■ 

The "Curefipn Method," which ±s a linguistic method of. 

teachingV reading, emphasizes pupil involvement in the in,=- 
.s.truptional process. It makes use of concrete objects, . 

situations, and eKpressioni " familiar to rural pupils td" 

transform phonological skills into functional reading 
^skills i ' ' ' - ' ' . : 

Rural teachers should be prepared to ^ implement proven stra-^ 
tegies,and techniques through locally developed inservice 
.programs* The most effective prot^ams are performance'^" 
based* Inservice programs shoul'd be" designed with both a 
theoretical and an on-'the- job component , . Teachers should 
not be^told "what" to do^ and. "why/" but .should be shown 
"how" through followup assistance. : 

Inservice training prbvided cooperatively by teacher-train- 
ing, ihstitutions and schools is invaluable. ^ A proposal 
entitled "The Improvement of Student Achievement Through 
a Continuous Inservice pfesexvice Teacher Training Program"r 
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providos an oxamplo.^- It callod-for a cqnibinod effort on 
,^h0 part 'oE thy School of Education at Tuskociou, tho Hunk 
Strcot College in 'Nmv York City,, thg 'University of MasBa- 
^;chusc|tts, and two schools an Alabama." In' one school , = ! 1 
the pupils w^c blackr'in the otli^r, half of tho pupils 
wero black and .tho othor^^half wero white. The specific 
goal, of thdfe = consortium was to develop l.nst ructiona 1 niod-= 
ules throuyh which inhibitors to iQarnincj in thx.^ CWo . 
schools could be ^identified. Pupils wore disniLHsed at 
2 1 43 p.. m, , but tGaci%ers stayed until 3 1 30 p.p. three ciays 
a week, ^during which time they a L tundt>d ^prugr aiii worksiiops 
Ii^ addition ta selecting modules of particuicir interost, 
the teachers could elect to enroll in coursue' w 1 th t!u^ 
cobpGrating ins tftut ions , earning credit. toward aMilghor 
degree. 

Also ^useful are teacher^dcve loped tra ining 'des icj^is . In 
^thesa, teachers themselves establish the objuctiVes aiulj 
monitor progress* An Alabama diagnpstic^prescripti v*: 
program, in v^hich a group of 32 teachers ' selected i ts 



pared curriculum guides, including a kiadnrgarten conV^ . . 
ponent that sells nationally. These teachers gained 
much insight by observing outstanding ^ coLleagues , par- 
ticularly about how to implement improved instructional 
approachBs in their own classrooms. . 

In summary, a program does not rise above the quality of 
its leadership. There is great need for State and local 
leadership to initiate and implement a change in staff 
performance .and curriculum in rural and migrant education- 




INSTRUCTIONAL TECilNTQUES 



Thn task force examinod a nuptber of effective instructional 
technic|ucs used to prupare rural and migrant pupils to learn 
roadinq and mathematics. These included strategies for 
buildinq motivation and self-concept. 

The means to improve pupils' self-concepts must be identified 
and developed. Successful experiences contribute to positive 
self-concepts. These in turn aid in academic achievement. 
Furthermore^ schools have an obligation to provide successful 
experiences for their pupils; these are essential for the 
buildinq of motivation to. achieve in reading and mathematics* 
Such experiences must be truly successful^ however, and not 
merely labeled so, Pupil^i must not be lulled into a false 
sense of academic achievement/ The professionally competent 
teacher will provide activities through which pupils will 
understand what they have mastered, and what they still have 
to learn* Experience must also be relevant--a pupil from 
northeast Georgia might not be motivated to read about for- 
eign places and people unless these in some way relate to 
pc3rsonal experience or interest. 

Many rural pupils must be brought to a "readiness to learn" 
stage, and be offered the social and academic skills necessary 
to acquire the confidence needed to cope with the school. envi- 
ronment. They must in effect be encouraged to take the initi- 
ative, and in some cases be helped to become Xaccepted members^ 
of the pupil group* One teacher" set aside a p.eriod for pupils 
to discuss their experiences. This teacher carefully struc- 
tured the sessions so that pupils ^ partiGularly recent migrant 
arrivals, could overcome their natural reluctance to talk about 
themselves. . 

Inschool motivation techniques that focus on career education 
should be developed* A curriculum\should be designed in which 
career education is brought into' B^/hxy aspect of classrbom 
subjects in ways that strengthen pupi>xself^GOncepts* j In ad--* 
dition to career education ^ nonregular Tl^le I classroom pro- 
grams allow for added reinforcement of seW-concept ; pupils can 
be encouraged to feel special^ meriting specdal services* 
Building self-confidence in the school and i^^sother away-from- 




home f^ottinqs is thoroforc? a priority; the appropriate 
componontH in rural and niinrant education should a.ddroBs 
it directly. 

special traininq in mathematica ai A reading approachos 
i s recoinniond©d for teachers of rural and migrant pupils * 
One tochnique in mathematics instruction requires that 
pupils brinq newspapors to class and select from the 
advertiseinents two items that they would like to buy. 
The teacher and pupils? then discuss hov/ much th articles 
cost. iiiiB involves thuni in countinq, budgotinq and 
dec isionmakinq . 

The "inquiry procass" is a useful technicjue for teach ing 
readinq. One method used in Cobb County, Georgia, in^ 
volves taking field trips. Before pupils leave for the 
trip^ they are encouracfed to develop questions about wliat 
they will be soeing. This technit]ue helps to sharpen 
the^ir observations on the trip, and to make them comfort-' 
^ablca with the adults who will travel with them. 

The "Magic Circle" reading technique aims to develop 
speaking and listening skills. The teacher sets aside 30 
minutes during the day and organizes a third of the class 
in an inner^ circle, with the remaining pupils sitting 
around the perimeter. The inner circie pupils are encour-- 
aged to talk about a subject of .their choosing, while the 
outer circle need not interact. This technique is aimed 
at helping the outer circle pupils develop their listening 
abilities, while the inner circle pupils develop their 
\ speaking abilities. 

The •Rational Living School in New York City uses a tech-^ 
hique for af fective learning which can be adapted to the 
teaching of reading. First, an accepting climate must be 
provided by the teachter. The technique then seeks to use 
the pupils* own thoughts and feelings to help them develop- 
concepts of r adin-g as t^hey develop social and pers-onal 
abilities. it involves Verbalizing reactions to these 
thoughts and feelings, durdng which process certain key 
words can be identified by\he group at large. While 
providing an outlet for pers^^al expression and group 
acceptance, this method also t^ches a reading skill . 

To satisfy. the need for a quick m^^hod of passing on in- 
formation about the achievement of V^ral and migrant pu-- 
pils, the Wichita school system developed a ''reading 
record card*" This reading skill list ailows the teacher 
to check off specific skills as pupils mas'ter and use 
them, and not merely when pupils are exposed""Qr introduced 
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to them. This technique can motivate pupils by showing 
tliem the OKact nature of their achievement. 



The "make-and^tnke-workshop" is a general tochnicfUG de- 
signed to help teachers develop resource materials. This 
workshop is concerned with improvincj ability in basic 
hearing / seeing^ and speaking. Prior 'to workshop ses^ 
sions , organi zer s ^^send the individual teacher or community 
worRer a list specifying that he or she bring particular 
items to the session* At the workshops the teachet^s 
choose and. take away those remedial materials v/hich inter- 
est them most, 

Another technique ^ called " shine ^" uses some teacher-made 
materipils. It demonstrates the value and use of the local 
dialect in teaching reading, "Shine" makes use of familiar 
local dialects f and encourages pupils to enjoy reading ma = 
terials. After the taped "shine" story .'.s played^ pupils are 
directed to pigeonholes in which there are printed materials 
about the. story. Each pupil must then decide what kin-d of 
development he or she would like to add to the story. 

. In . conclusion^ techniques to^up^rade .±he .=r.eading_an.d in£Lth= 
ematics achievement of rural pupils clearly exist. An under 
standing of the nature of effective teaching must therefore 
become standard practice in all rural classrooms. 
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4. PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



Instrunients that rneasure pupil per f orinance=-through which 
the effectiveness of teaching strategies and techniques 
are subseqiuently assessed--mus t be reexamine^.- Currexitly^ 
standardized tests based on predeterinined national norms 
are v/idely used in rural education to assess pupi 1 achieve- 
ments In addition to norm-referenced standardiged intelli- 
, gence tests for the assessment of rural pupil achievement, 
criterion-referenced tests should be used. Norm^ref erenced 
tests tend to show how rural children compare with a nation- 
al peer group, while cri terion-=ref erenced tests Idemonstrate 
the extent to which the rural pupil achieves locWlIy defined 
mathematics and reading objectives .. . This second|type of 
test provides bases for the teacher to diagnose ^he skills 
and weaknesses of each pupil. Further, standardized intel- 
ligence tests that use cognitive, verbal, and mathematics 
content as a means to assess intelligence are an^nvalid 
measure of the potential fpr achievement of rural \pupils. 

Norm- referenced standardized tps^ts are used by Federal and 
State officials to determine the effectiveness of Title I 
programs* In Title I programs, pupils often take standard-' 
ized achievement tests at the beginning and end . the year 
to determine their progress during the past two semesters. 
This represents a misuse of these tests, since they are de- 
signed to compare how pupils stand in comparison to a norm 
group, rathe- than determine how well they had assimilated 
what they had hr^mn taught. Many States conduct their own 
statewide testing program, distributing reports of the test - 
scores to the local school systems. Ho^iyever, these reports 
are not systematically used for ins trtiStional improvement. 
States often .ise these reports for at^cHu^ntabilJ^^ ^ 
The results of research based on these test scores^ are 
tainted, because the \tests are administered to children who 
cannot read them in the first place, 

Some^States are tryingXto standardize^ the evaluation of 
reading and mathematicsX achievem.ent by using criteria linked 
to functional literacy, \ The ability to read basic income 
tax documents i^.q^, W-2\forms), and to scrutinize newspa- 
pers to select the best buys among advertised specials, is 
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testcK-U ' The collected "objectivo" data are fed into' a 
cnniputnr. Output data are exajriined for ovidencG of sta- 
ciricical ^jains amunu pupils. ' 

Many pupils , especia lly those in the earlier qrades ^ have 
difficulty in understanding test directions^ As a conse-- 
qiSe^ice, teachers often vioiate test procedures and show 
the pupils 4iov; to follow .directions . 

Dr. David Welcher has^ conducted studies usinc/ the V/e>rler-- 
tullevuu intelliyence test, and has found that if questions^ 
are warded in the test takers' dialect, their; ability to 
comprehrnd them, and the. ^e fore to answer them correctly, 
improves siqni f icantly , 

Pupi Is who are either nonreaders or are intimidated by 
tests often make guesses and fill in answer boxes at random. = 
^ Some severely intimidated pupils refuse to/make answjr marks^ 
'at all, Gtandardized tests continue to have a ■ significant 
impact on schools, however, and many "teachers specifically 
■ prepare pupils for takir^g them. Once a school district de- ' 
cides to use a particular standardized tekt to measure teach^ - 
mg ef f ectl,veness ^ programs and priorxti^s^ are geared to it. 

In compe'tency=based programs .suited to j^ural pupils, compe- 
tency-based, testing instruments must be/ used to assess 
achievement and the effectiveness of the educational program* 
Diagnostic instruments are already in i^se for determining 
what skills migrant pupils need,. One of them^ the f'o.untain 
Valley Test, is considered effective, but requires, too much 
time to administer. An improved formulation, v/hich required 
shorter turnaround time^ was 'developed in 19 72, and forms 
part of a data-analysis system for clinical teaching. In one^ ' 
and^a^half days, teachers can be trained to administer this 
test. It is then given to fourth^ fifth, aixth, and seventh 
graders . Each pupi 1 ' s achievement and skills profile is pre-- 
pared' and given to the appropriate teache,r for analysis. The 
teacher is then responsible tor initiating instructional ac- ^ 
tivitips^ to help the^upil acquire those skills found lacking* . 

** 

The use of tests for assessing the reading and mathematics' 
strengths and needs of each pupil ensures that learning activ-' 
ities are prescribed for each pupil according to need. Teach- 
ers should confer in teams on the profiles of particular pupils 
and seek to develop specific strategies for meeting skill rieeds* 
Attention must be given to the ways in which teachers use test 
results in their planning of individualized instructional pro-- 
grams. In addition to providing comparisons with norm groups, 
test results should^ be analyzed to ascertain which 'skills pupils 
had mastered. Such reports v/ould indicate skills to be taught 
rather than merely compare one group with another. 



In attu.nptinq to assess the of fecti veness of teaching^^ 
decisions must be niade about the applicability ,of 
standardized norin^ref erenced tests versus diaqnoscic, 
criterion-referenced tests* Those favoring the latter 
assert that the States could establish basic objectives 
in reading and^ niathema tics ^ specif ying the essential 
skills to be ''mastered at selected grade levels. Addi^ 
tionally^ objectives could include enough it^ms to allow 
for dragnosif and the prescription of reinedlal materials,- 
Such tests would "concontrate on .the critical objectives^ 
rather than, deal with an entire range/ The high degree 
of mobility among rural pppilg creates particular prob'- 
loms in prescribing appropriate assessment instruments, ■ 
The U,S, Office of Education therefore should encourage 
^each State to define those essential skills in mathema- 
tics and reading that each pupil is expected to achieve. 

In summary^ greater emphasis must be placed on the use 
of criterion^ref erenced tests that assess . essential " 
skills all pupils are expected to^ achieve in reading and 
mathematics; This should result in test . report ing for. 
accountability purposes giving equal emphasis to (a) the 
rural pupil * s . relative rank in comparison to national 
populations; and (b) the ertent to which rural pupils ■ 
are achieving those skills considered essential in mathe- 
matics and reading, for further learning and successful 
functioning as .adults in our society. Greater emphasis 
must be placed on the proper use of appropriate types of 
test results^ both for personal goal setting and insti= 
tutional effectiveness , Use of tests for personal goal 
setting involves asking pupils to understand their strength 
and needs, and helping them to formulate and initiate the 
necessary action. Institutional uses of test results 
include: (a) diagnosing pupil needs and formulating and 
implementing individualized instruction strategies/ (b) 
assessing the curriculums to determine when^ where^'and 
to what extent covering was to be given to those skills./ 
in which numbers of pupils are deficient , (c) assessing 
the effectiveness of existing material and learning activ= 
ities used to teach skills in. which many pupils are defi- ■ 
cient, and (d) ..determine teachers V methods and materials 
deficiencies, and devise staff development activities to 
correct them* In essence, clear eKpectations of achieve-- 
ment ought to be established for pupils. At' the same time^ 
teachers ought to know where the pupils stand in terms of 
those eKpectations, Further^ teMqhers must be prepared to 
help pupils who: fail to meet the^ goals they have set them- 
selves. 
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PROCmAM INTERVENTION STRATEGIES 



^Tho^varvinq impnct of into rvent ion strateqiGS used in 
rural oducation^ especially those involvinq pupil re- 
tention and parents ' participation in the Migrant Pro- 
qrani, derives as much from their, ability to meet rural ,^ 
puijils' noeds as from the degree of importance attached 
to thorn by program administrators. - * 

''The Nllqrant Pronram. was closiqnad to help create education- 
^^"Tvr'^cfoTitinui ty for moroi than 6 50,0,00, rural migrant pupils 

who move'within and be tween ■ States anyv/h ere ^ from three^to 
' fifteen times a year, ; In the year it was introduced^ only 

12 migrant pupils in tHe entire Nation graduated from high 

.sdfiool; two years .later, 455 pupils completed their high 

school education. 

The severe problem of educational discontinuity is. best 
described ih= the following anecdotes Juan, a Mexican- 
Am.erican pup>il, was considered "very bright" by one 
teacher at a school in Arkansas. But Juan and his family^^ 
migrated to another part \of the State^ .where*hrs teacher 
said "he just can' t iearn', !' The new teacher asked Juan 
to open his te^t at page ^6 "to read about making iglpos," 
Juan could not have cared' less, aboub igloos* At a third 
school, he was placed in a class where the teachef^ had 
built the lesion around the growing of pumpkins, and this 
familiar item in Juan's life was used as the basis for 
teaching reading and mathefnatics , Juan' s^ failure or sue-- 
cess in each school can be attributed ;tQ;v.the relevance of 
the lesson materials to his interests ana to his teacher's 
awareness of the value of relevance, i'" 

h key feature of the Migrant Program one directed at en- 
suring educational continuity — ^ is the Record Transfer 
Form, Using this form in coWjunction with the Medical 
Form, a teacher "can learn thfc pupil's history in the 
State and school district from which he or she has 
migrated* 

Since the implementation 
System, Record Transfer 



of the Migrant Student Transfer 
Forms\have allowed teachers to 
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iclantifv and record th© mat:orials tho pupil had boon 
using in a prov^ious school systom. It also indicatos 
what tosts the pupil had taken. This information [)ro^ 
vidcs, the new teacher with a conprehens i vo profilo, 
sa\M na many hours in drawing up a complete nti^cds assess- 
ment. 

Puijlic Law 9 3-^80 expanded the scope of the Mic]rant Pro-- 
^rrani, extending it to miqrant pupils who now .have a peu- 
iiuinent residence. This cateqory of pupils can now rucoivv^ 
a niaximum of five years of services from the program. 
^ Tieqislators hope that these young people will dovolop 
into stable modelsi other migrant families will bo en= 
couraged to settle in one; location , thereby 'giving their 
crhildren a better chance to learn. ; 

Mexicans-American migrant camps ^ in parti cirlar^ constitute 
" 1 mguis t ic ^ and socioeronomic rsiands" in American societv. 
To ameliorate ' this si tuation , emphasis must' be placed on 
the usefulness of yopen houses" which have been successful 
in providing a. meeting place for migrant worker communities. 
Every year these open houses mount displays and supervise 
activities that stress the art work^.and achmvements- in 
reading, mathematics^ and the English languag^ of migrant 
children. To build a bridge between the Migrant Program 
and the parents, children whose parents do not speak Eng- 
lish are asked to act as interpreters; this encourages in^ 
creased participation in sfflhool-related activities. 

- . « 

The curricular strategies used for summer migrant programs 
are generally inadequate to meet the diverse needs of 

"migrant pupils. The great majority of the su mm er school 
projects offered by States with a migrant .agricultural , 
labor force still use . the traditional age-'graded curricu- 
lar model, in which the specific needs of migrant pupils 

.are considered less important than the need for an expe- 
dient organizational system ^f or the school, ^= 

Pupils are expected to start learning to read in the first 
grade, but many still cannot read by the fifth and' sixth 
grades. There exists a language arts curriculum model 
basir- lly suited to migrant pupils* It provides for a 
-.nono' ed, competency.rbased administrative structure, in 
whicn pupils are grouped on the basis of educational needs, 
rather than on the basis of age. The acquisition . of oral 
language communication' skills in English is the basic in- 
structional aim of this curricular design, utilizing second- 
language teaching methods and techniques based on the latest 
pedagoglcal^ contributions of applied linguistics and of 
behavioral sciences, . The migrant pupia v^hose mother'Hongue 
is not English must understand and speaJc the language of the 
school before he can be expected td read, write, and use it* 
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It is frcquantly difficult for Status to implement succuss- 
lul ornl language da vca loprnen t curriculum for miqrant pupils 
bocausa -most relevant textbook material is rigidly structured 
Language dGvelonment is the basis of .all succgss f ul reading 
and'- mathemat ICS programs > One State Micliiyait, has a Migrant 
Program which uses extensive oral language dcvalopment 
materials that could be adapted and modified for use in 
other Si2ttings . 

An ^altornati-w^ to the limitSd utility 'of these kinds of 
^ curriculums would be the development of curriculum qiiides 
that establish each program's basic approaches and objac- 
tiv^s f while encouraqinq teachc^rs' to do what workc^^ci bodt, 
t^£ a successful^ pupi 1-^retent ion strategy was employed, 
the effectiveness of the Migtant Program wou.._. be increased. 
If "holding power" could be developed, it would Eillow the 
Migrant Program to deliver a full range of ^educational 
sex^vices.. In a particularly successful dropout-prevention ^ 
program/ pupils who did poorly in reading and mathematics 
were isolated and provided with a full complement of ser- 
vices in the secondary school. The staff of this school^ \ ~^ 
within-a-school included English, mathematics, and voca-- 
tion#l instructors . as well as a guidance pex^son. Regular 
textbooks were discarded, and matheitiatics and reading skills 
necessary to survive in the community were taught di^ctly. 
This particular retention effort was successful in* building 
attendance, and increasing reading achievement levels by as 
much as three years, / . " 

In a Philadelphia^ program^ for potential dropouts in the 
9th. and 10th grades ,. pupils had a varied curriculum: in 
the morning they had two hours of individualized instruc-- 
tional^ labs in mathematics and reading; after this they . 
would participata in a group guidance ef^f or t . During a 
period of 13 weeks, they went out in the afternoon into ^ 
the community to participate in different work settings. 
These pupils* achievement levels were often higher than 
those of their classmates who remained within the tradi- 
tional school setting- 

A special retention programs called "Preparation for Parent- 
hood" was based on the school-within-^'a-school model pre-^ 
viously^ described* .This program required that an entire 
building be constructed at the end of a school corridor. 
The program sought to help the high=school-age mother com- 
plete high, school. In the five years since the program's, 
inception, 160 mothers- grad.uated. When the original -three- 
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ymar grant expired, the local ' Board, of - Education providQd 
further funding. Day Care and Head Start programs, gave 
the mothers additional, services^ and they werfe allowed to 
bring their babies to SGhool with them at no additional 
costp 

The extent of parental involvement in the schools (or 
lack of it) depends on the attitude of the school towards 
the parents and the parents' economic situation. Parents 
often feel uncomfortable when they have to meet with 
professionals. Parents often interpret regulations 
requiring their attendance at the school as coercive; and 
consequently they are resentful. School systems very 
freq^uently require that parents come in person to pick 
up their child's report card. However^ work hours and school 
hours frequently conflict^ making this difficult for many 
parents. Many rural parents are paid by the hour, and 
thertifore cannot afford to sacrifice the time, Thus^ parents 
need-to^work results penalization of the child. 

The establishment of adult education programs has done 
the most to involve parents^ and subsequently to promote 
pupils * academic achievement. Parentis must be taufht to 
develop language with their children from the age of two 

b r two - an d- a - h a 1 .^T . \ 

A parent-^education pilot program in Wichita, Kansas ' ' 

first, invited the parents to the school for coffee and dough- 
nuts* During this "ession/ parents were encouraged to go 
through the class lessons to see what kind of instruction 
their children were receiving. In additidn, this program 
established a workshop to which the parents were invited/ 
and at which they could display their own crafts. To 
encourage parents ' attendance at such functions ^ schools 
should provide onsite baby sitting services ^ for parents 
who attend* Education workshops can also foster parental 
involvement. In one, called the "Abacus Workshops " parents 
were paid $20 each per attended session for an entire 
year,^ In a make=and-take workshop for teacher \raining / 
the role of parents was significant. It was noted that 
during the release time given by teachers to attend. these 
sessions/ parents worked in the classrooms as sub^stitutes , 
Extensive use should be made of hdme visitation a4 times 
-fconvenient to, parents*- ^ ' ■ ' ^. . \ 

In s.ummary/ increased parental involvement in the schools^ 
and in children's education ^ has become a major inteVvention 
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stratugy for tho improveiriGnt of rural pupils' achievement. 
Sinco the. partDnts of nonachiQ vinci pupils probably thGmsclves 
failed to achieve in school/ the strategy must be .geared 
toward cnqour aging them to pai^ticipate in available adult 
education programs 



/ 
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/P RESCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY LCVRL IN STRUCTION 

There is a flaw in the basic assumption of Title I; that 
If teachers start witli younysters oarly enouMh --.at atiout 
tirst grade the pupils' will progress at the same pace 
throughout their school years. This assuniption . ignores 
the substantial^ need for reading and mathematics develop- 
ment at the junior high and secondary levels. 

TO satisfy the education needs of the rural preschooler, 
necessary concepts , must be introduced .for the development 
of th© affective as well as the cognitive asea.. In addi- 
tion, as , in career education, specific comperitencies 'must 
be Identified, and communicated to the pupil. For example, 
pupils sitting on the floor and working by themselves on 
basic color concepts should know %im^' their objective is. 
They should have supportive help and when they have achieved 
the objecLive-, they should be told thnt they have- succeeded. 
The teacher can then introduce them to the next-task. 

There is also the problem of identification in structuring 
rural .pupils ■ education. Kindergarten, -Ist grade, or 2d 
-grade pupils could be- taught by several adults during the 
course of a day. They may be unable to identify suffi- 
ciently with ani) of their teachers to de.veldp tihe reinforce- 
ment of self . confidence necessary for "readiness for readi- ' 
ness to learn." ' • 

A decade fijo, remediation programs in rural areas were few. 
, These served only . late bloomers, early .faders, and pupils 
whose standardized reading test scores were more than two 
years below their •grade level. "Let's see if .they outgrow 
It," was a common statement. If pupils 'were to receive 
assistance in rthe 2d grade instead of the 9th grade, such" 
early identification and intervention v^uld markedly in- 
crease the possibility of successful remediation. 

Other studies, pfjer .evidence of the need for earlv identi- 
fication., of learnihg, difficulties. In one cas«, 3d grade 
pupils were taken "out of their regular classrooms and 
were given remedial work. When assessed in 6th grade, 79 
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percent of. those pupils were still reading at grade level. 
Hov/evor T^emodia tion, ended in the Sth grade, ^ When these 
ijuntlr^ v/ere oxaniined^ in the 11th qrade, only 8 percent 
worn readi-nn at nrade Ic vej , It is clear that continued 
develonmen tal curriculuns will be necessary for many 
i^upi Is to^ maintain qradc^^-level roading ability , « 

Ftudiofl which asBess the need for 'remediation strategies 
have confirmed the need for instructional programB which' 
i^rovynt the uovelopment learning^ problems in pre- 
school chiidrfn, A "study of 4^000 childrer^ which followed 
their "development from their 9th month to the end of their 
Bocond year^ showed that up to the= age of two^ children 
of different races were similar. After that age, dif- 
ferential linguistic and^ cognitive develdprnent began, h 
child's environment, not its race, is the prime deter- , 
minoiit of critical differences in . individual development, 
Tf resources are applied bo prevent^ learning problems in 
?pupils of this age, remediation programs at the upper 
grade levels will be less expensive, - 

Ftc^te miq£ant education 'program for preschool children 
in Florida ilTu'S""trates the ef^fec ti veness of early as- 
sistance as a prevention strategy* All -those who had 
rr?ceived two years of preschool instruction, starting 
at a re three, passed 1st and 2d, grades. Of those pupils 
who had received two years of preschool instruction 
starting, at aqe four, 4,6 Descent failed either 1st or 
2d grade. Of those who, as five-year-olds, attended ^ - ; 
kindergarten oniy^, 9*8 pprcent failed either 1st or/ 
2d grade. Of those migrant chiMron with no preschool 
or kindergarten experience, 33 percent failed either 
1st or 2d grades- It is imperative . that migrant pupils 
be reached as early as possible if they are to achieve 
and maintain the same levels as^^their nonmlgrant -peers . = 
In view of this, and of similar findings in other 
studies national assistance stratd'gies^ as defined 
in leqislation, should be^ extended/ to three-year-olds. 

Nutrition and health care are important components of 
assistance strategies fbr pupils in preschool and- el^ f 
ementary school. The health care of ' young .pupils in ^ r 
rural areas is significant in determining "their suc- 
cess; or failure in school; the death rate for thTs \ . 
group 'is 124 percent higher than the natiprial^ average, • 
Parents should receive advice ' on basic nutrition problems 
and idea/* This would aid early identification strategies. 

: ^ ' QS ' - 
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In summary, it is clear 'that national assistance strat^ 
egies must be expanded intwd areas: Early Childhood 
Education, which should be eKtended to include threo^ 
year-olds; and raading and mathematics con tinued de-- 
.velopmental programs at the junior and secondary level. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE , CLIHATg, AND STATE 



Productive school cliinates, efficierj/t managerial struc- 
tures, meaningful prdgrams, and adequate staff preparation 
are necessary components for the improvement of instruct- 
tion in rural education, ^ ^ / 

The advantages of a healthy attitUdinal climate in the 
school cannot^^be overs tresse^> q/nsuccessf ul education 
programs are/ usually marked by . a /def eatUst attitude 
among school/ personnel r they , do/ riot believe in the 
pupil's abiJiity to learn. The ^eed for a positiye school 
climate has/vnot been, given sufficient attention in Title 
I programs,./ .Some schools with /pupils from low^-income, 
rural famil/ies have task-orientad principals whose leader- 
ship enablis the pupils to achieve above the national 
norm.- The/fie principals clearl/y demonstrate their be = 
lief, that /schools cair^clOTatei-ehildren-. — ^ 



A study pjublished by " the Harv/ard Educational Review ^ ^ 
analyzed /the significance "of / teacher"'expacta"t^ This 
study surveyed pupils enrolled in a' kindergarten class ^ 



in which 



th&y had been separkted into four groups' 



The 



teachRr^^|ia.d formulated expectations of the learning capa- 
.bi Li ties of Rach ^rrroup and adopted appropriate teaching 
'ing strategies, When the "=ceacher asked a. slow-gr,pup 
pupil a Suestion and received an "I don ' t" know" answer^ 
she turnffid .away. Posing ttae same question to a fast- 
group mer^ber and receiving/ an "I don * t knov/" answer/ 
thfe teachler mada, substanti/al . efforts tq show this pupil 
that in fkct he did know. / -When addrp^^^ the class ^ ^ ^he. 

teacher nSrmally faced th^^fast gro^up and had her .back ■ 
to the sloW group* Becaube teacher ejcpeCtations sig= 
nififcantly\affedt. pupil Achievement, educator^ shoulrd 
develop pi a\is which wouLd^ help teachers to become en-^ 
thusiastic ibbut the capacity of. all pupils to lemrn. - ^ - 
,Parograms ar.e needed which allow, teachers to develop con^= 
f'tdehce in pupils ' learriing potential ^ while .instruc.tin% 
the teachers \in specific competencies. The programs should 
enable teacheys to^ earn/ master ' s degree credits for all 



competencies, demonstrated in the school, ,thGy should not =. 
have to attend teacher- training classes, A college 
professor, a' peer teacher, and' the school principal could 
. jorntly^ observe and evaluate the teacher's deni^ nis tra tion 
of these competencies. The program would provxde benefits 
by creating new ties betv/een principals, and teachers. 

Many successfal schools have a management; structure in 
\vhich the principal is the "key person." In rural 
schools^ principals :nust be strong administrators ; 
they cannot merely show meticulous concern for^ limiting ^ 
activities to Federal guidelines ^ nor can' they view the, 
instructioh of rural children as a maintenance^ operation. 
Successful readership- is process--oriented; constantly^ 
examining pu^ ils'^ education needs ^ identifying barriers 
to these needs ^ and formulating and implementing . strategies 
to meet them. The principal is so important in the 
managerial structure that 3 percent of Title T funds 
shouid be allocated for management purposes. This would 
allow the principar to allocate 1 percent of these funds 

'to staff who work with poor pupilsv-, ^ program that 
would bring together the principals in a given region 
within a State ^ allowing them to pool their expertise . \ 

, and thereby; improve their institutional management skills^ 
would have positive repercussions. 

An important aspec^t of the principal's role> in the manager- 
ial structure is the .relationship with the teachers, 
.Teachers with strong egos, tenacity, and patience should 
be selected for rural instructional programs, 1ki addition, 
.principals must recognizfe ana encburage teachers who.: 
make an extra effort. 

In many rural schools, there is a lack^ of communication 
among teachers, and between teachers and principals. 
A , study has found that when teachers perceive their 
principals to be open , flexible , interested in curriculum, 
and supportive of their instruction prpblems, and as 
setting high expectations for ^hem, pupils scored sig- 
nificantly higher on the statewide 'tests than in schools 
where teachers perceived principaLsj as lacking these 
qualities, V When the principal is more concerned about 
building maintenance than instructional problems', then 
teachers will react . accorfiingly . ^ 

The development of alternative course scheduling and * 
organization models should be a permanent feature of 
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ru'ral instructional proqrains= Somd Stat<^^^' Rouional Ar-^ 
credltinci Commissions accredit high schoois wnxch have • 
a college=typG schedule. Classes meet three times a 
v;eek for one hour/ and tv;icc= a week for two hours* 
This schedule is designed to- improve ■ pupil achievement' 
by dcjcreasinq the nunib_er of weekly and daily preparations, 
while, workin the same total number of hours. The 
teachers benuLit by not havinq to prepare^ five lessons 
every evening; in fact, they v/ould prepare three lessons 
in one afternoon and two- the nmnt^ " • 

Classroom organi za tion^--whether self-contained or "main-r 
s treamed"'-=must be xlesigned to meet specific needs. 
The "learning^ disabled" child and the " trainable" child 
cannot be taught in the same classroom at the.^same time;-^- - 
rthe learning-'disable\d child must be taken out of the 
regular classroom for the kindergarten and 1st grade 
^'ears. Nevertheless , 19 States have already ■ passed 
legislation, requiring "mainstreaming" in the schools-. 
Learning-disabled ch/ildren not previously, taught, in the 
regular classroom are being *-mainstreamed , " ^ " 

To instruct rural pupils successfully every teachez^ 
must have_ five basic^ skills I . (1) prasent'irig materia^ls 
s^uch^ as~ f i 1ms', (2) questioning, {3) Gonstructing test-* ^ 
ing instruments, (4) .analysis (the teacher must be able 
to., interpret test scores and make appropriate adjust- 
ments in tiBachi'ng strategies or techniques), and (5) 
building confidence, 

A major problem in tha staff organization of rural ele-^ 
men tary ^ schools Is that too many people ^ must report to the 
principal, A different staffing model, in which the 
principal meets weekly with a " lead teacher , " is needed,^ 
This method, of organization is described in the "In^- ^ 
dividual Guide to Education, '! developed by the Kettinger 
Foundation./ and is already in, use in some schools. In 
this managament prdcess, groups of teachers ^ directed 
by a "lead teacher," 'meet every day for 30 minutes to 
do team . planning , and to look into the needs of in- 
dividual pupils. The "lead teachers" .then meet once ^ 
a week with tha princi'pal for similar purposes. This 
staffing model improved communication^ between teachers 
and principals, and focused everyone's attention on 
pupil learning. , . . ' 



Another successful staffing model used junior and senior 



high school, pupils as "cadet teacher aides," These 
pupils receivod licenses to work as'^teacher aides when 
they gtaduatod. 

in summary^ a positive school climate effective man- 
agerial structure / ^ and teacher^ confidenco in the pupil's 
ability to^ learn are basically dependent- on the prin=' 
cipal's personality and skills. If ;pupils are to achieve 
there must be intense interaction . be tween the vai^ious . ' 
components^ as well as an ongoing' evalXjation of success^- 
ful .and unsuccessful strategies and programs. 



8. PLANNING AND. FUNDING 



The Gf-fective use of funds {for the improvenien t of in- 
struction for rural pupils requires extensive pla'nning* 
All schopl staff/ from the secretary to the highest ' 
administrator , should be involved* Goals-fimus t be 

; ^statalishedi In order to achieve these^ ^oWls anfl^to 
maintain continuity^ each individual should /be 'given 
a job description "which specifies wha'tf* he., or she is 
to -accompli sh during the course of the year. By mon= ' . 
itoring prog'ress>, rural education administrators would 
be able to keep programs on course. At the end of thes 
year^ the exte;it to which program goals were achieved ' 
could be^ .evaluated; if necessary / they could be mod= 
ifled. If r.esources requested .for the coming year are ^ 
based on how the '^pBavious year, haa been 'managed^ then 
an operational plan=-rather than a proposal—is being 
presented, ^ The operational plan could be used as a^ 
measurement devipevwhereby the funding spurce could ' . 

-m'onitbr programs. Similarly^ . fund recipients could; ^ / 
achieve and adjust their program objectives , The pla^,^ ' 
ning process could be operative at central offices^^ and 
at the Federal^ /State, sdhoor and teacher levels, 

The State administrators' role in making process re^ 
views^ and generally monitoring instriictional prograxns 
is curtailed, by "lack— of adequate adm'inis trative tunding* 
The process review requires that evaluation teams., in- 
spect programs and help program staff rethink objectives , 
approaches/ or assumptions, / . - ^ 

Significant abuses of Title 1 fiunds have occurred in ' 
locar school, systems in many , States * - The following oc- ' 
curreftce is typical i a State school system brought in - 
Title I pianos' for. so-rcaired "eligible" . schools , and 
then^took local funds and bought pianos for; other schools. 
The dollar equivalent cost of pianos was not .allocated 
to Title I schools, ^ TTius, the school system allocated ' 
its own funds, in patterns of inequity. Clearly^ .the 
lack of planning processes often facilitates abuses; 
many scho'bl systems have no proper control over program 
expenditures, > ^ : ' ' 
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Although abuses'of Titj,4 T monies' Jiave nccurred,^ the . 
qroata^t barriGr to improvements in instruction to rural 
pupi Is - ari sGs^ from the severe constraints placed on/thG 
use of those funds. Title I regula tiona forbid the use = 
of funds for such purposes as the purchase of a printing' 
press, or payment f or teacher-maclc- ntorials. In. a ,par-- 
ticular case/ a schbol bought a prc^. by allocating , non- 
Tittle I funds* The press, however, wan housed in the ; 
Title I off Lee and Vvas used 60 ^^crcant of the time /for 
the Title T program. Furthermore, Title I money cannot - 
be used to hire teachers to work for three weeks i-n the. 
sujnnier to produce learning ma terials^ in^ reading and-math- 
ematics for Title I pupils. If Title I funds Vere used 
to proc-ure teacher-made materials and evaluative Instru- 
ments specific enough to meet the standards of a par- 
ticular State, those items iTOuld help rnigrant . pupils' to 
meet the educational standards of" other States, / 

Fund allocations niu^;t^^be made," subject to the .discretion 
of th^ local educa'ttiQ^i agency, for leadership/ and in- 
service teacher .training.. Budgets ^for pa.rent ancl -com- 
-munity involvement must be. included in these ailocations . 
Funds' should- be allotted 'to^ purchase and administer 
tests - for clinical and diagnostic teaching , 

Planning and funding , are inevitably interdependent, The^ 
efficient' school system will establish clear program 
goals, ^ monitor these goals, and recommend changes where 
appropriate. However, effective implementation requires 
additional discretionar'y funds at the planning level. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following are the recommendations of the Task^ Force 
Oil Rural Education^ and the implications of. these re-- 
comrnendations for Federal^ State, and local education 
agencies . 

1) It i-s recommended that .a results-oriented school ■ 
management system he .adopted to improve the achieve- 
ment Q~f the rural pupilT ■ ~7 - _ _ ^ _ _ 

School managdmfnts that focus on results seek, to 
use the combined resources of the school^ the home^\ 
and the community, ' This will ensure that, pupils 
achieve those skills essential for learning^ -and 
for eventual success as ^adults in society. The 
school that defines the essential objectives it 
eKpects all pupils to achieve will formulate a 
■ curriculum and an ins tructipnal plan aimed at these 
, ^ objectives. Such a school will also implement its 
, ' , plan in an organized manner/ and will continupusly 
assess both the plan and i-ts effectiveness in terms 
Qf pupil achievement. Further^ this school will 
identify ihstructional problems^ and their : causes ^ 
and formulate the means to correct them. 

Recommendation 1 has implications at ^the hatiohal 
level. It indicates tfhat the improvement of school 
level instructional management and. leadership^ 
should become a national priority , Further rural 
schools with high concentrations of disadvantaged . 

\ - pupils must focus on the improvemeiit of the total 
school program,; The preparation and certif icatibn 
' riequirements of schodl^level^ administratbrs at the 

- ' State--and local levels Inus^ tKeref ore be revised*' 

2 ) It j .s recomm ende d^Jblia^^ the rural pupil assessmeht 

/ pr ogra ms b e brQadened: to Includ e the assessment of ■ 
pupils V eslential skills in communication y math^ 
ematics / and ■ career developmeh-b~,~ Reference test 
shduld be used to deterrrtine whether or not.essehtial 



objeot ivas have baon achievocU 



Rural education could be substantially improved ^if 
' States would define the essential skills that all 
' ^" ' pupil^s- should master. The emphasis would then be. 
shifted from the pupils' socioeconomic backgrounds 
to teachers' expectations of pupils' achievement 
levels. This shift would eliminate the teachers' 
self-fulfilling, prophecies that only certain types 
of pupils are able to learn, ^ . ^ 

Such an^ assessment program h^lps teachers to as- 
- ^ certain which . objectives/ their pupils have achieved/ 
and which objectives must ba retaught. This would 
certainly help-migrant pupils^. FurthermDre, the 
specif ication of expectations provides schools with 
'a basis to communicate to^ parents what their child- 
ren are being taught. 

On ^he national; level, it is necessary, to legislato 
and -appropriate the. funds needed by^'States to im- 
plement this recommendation. The recomrnendation^ 
places considerable leadership responsibili ty/on 
the State and local school systems. They must work 
together to define essential skills, and to develop 
ah assessment me'thdd to determine' to what extent / 
" these skills have been mastered, 

3) ^ It is reconmiended that a compfejiehsive staff de- ■ 
velopment program ba provided "for rural teachers , 
This program should" be/ tailbred ±o^"meet their ^ " 
needs arid respective settings, and should" "b"e"com- 
. petency "based, ^ " ~ " '~ " " . 

There are many new teaching techniques , skills ^. 
and concepts that rural, teachers ought to pOB-- 
^ sess. These include I v ' 

# the use of diagnostic and prescriptive- skills 

• the. ure of competency-abased materials 



' • the ability to individualize curriculum 




the involvement of parents in their children's 
education 

• the .increased, knowledge and understanding of^ 
the; vaiues and traditions of xural' culture 

• a broadening of the teacher's understanding 
of linguistics - . 

• triia use of a variety of app^roaches to 
teaching reading to rural youth. 

New staff devel©pnient programs must be desiqned^ and 
then adapted for use in rural classrooms, further/ 
the skills of rural' teachdrs must be upgraded. Each 
rural school site should design its own localized 
staff development program^ geared to the needs' of 
the local' school system. 

Recommendation 3 calls for a national rethinkihg of 
Federal support for staff development activities; 
With a declining publid schpol enrollment, there is 
need to "upgrade the knowledge and skills .o£ prac^ 
ticing teachers. All Federal legislation affecting 
rural schools should stress this. Such legislation . 
sho"uld earmark funds for teacher upgrading* There - 
is need. at the national level to consider the 
creation : of -'model deliyary. systems^ .and to incor- 
porate what is known about learning patterns into 
rural teaching practices, - 

Recommendation 3 has implications ' at the State and 
local level for teacher certification^ — ^particularly 
certification renewal. ^ The idea of permanent cer- 
tification, with^ no further training requirements/ 
is outdated,.. Professional persohhel should receive ^ 
continuing preparation. It should be possible for 
teachers to renew their certificates through par^ 
ticipation in staff development activities^ that 
result in docimented^improvement , Further, ^local ^ 
j£hoo4=-syfftemr^nd boards in rural areas should- 
design and implement'' policies that support and 
encourage rural teachers to upgrade and update their 
knowledge and Gompf tenciea , ' , , . - - - 

TCt. Is' redommended that, the curriculum in rural 
schools be atructured on a ccmpetency-based approach. 
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5) 



Federal ■ programs dealing with basic skl-lls sh ould 
be extended beyond the primary grad%g~ into ' the~~ 
middle grades and the high school years'. . - ~ 

It is assunied that concentrated efforts to assist 
poor children in t^ie early grades will provide a 
base enabling them to keep up in a tradi tiqnally 
oriented school curriqulum, ^ .This assumption is 
not supported by the evidenced Many States have 
made substantial progress in raising pu^il achieve-^ 
.ment levels in basic skills during the early grades: 
In many cases ^ this prqgress ceases b^^een grades 
4 and ^ ^ 




Recommendation 4 calls for State and local boards 
to continue to stress basic Xearning skills through- 
out-junior and high school. - This policy^ decision^^- 
would facilitate adoptiori of a Gompetency=based 
curriculum approach to basic skills, It'would 
further ensure that many poor achievers would no ' 
longer drift through the upper grades wi thout re-- 
ceivmg^ the instruction and assistarice they need ^ 
in order to master the basic learning skills vital 
for effective participation in the adult world. 



It is. recommended that rural eduaators use a greater 
variety of teaching methods / approaches and * ~ 
materia^ as well as increased task orientation. 
This wouU assist rur^l youth, particularly th e " 
poor, to maste^basic skills. ■ 

— ~ ~ ^ . s ^ \ - \) 

Instruction "is" frequently stale^ and educators 
often fail to make use of all the available re- ^ 
sources^/ Further / many teachers are not task 
oriented and do^ not set for themselves the.^goal 
that all their pupils learn, 

At the national level ^ recommendation J calls for 
the Office of Education to insist that State and 
local systems^ reexamine tha needs of rural pupils. 
This is essential because pertain of these needs 
are not being met, ..The Office of Education should 
-ariso start ekamining alternative methods of meeting 
these^ needs r subsequently it should select the 
appropriate methods/ and implement them as standard 
procedures.^ The Federal. Government must , therefore , 
provide a climate in which local: agencies ..can come 
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to believe in their ability to plan more effective, 
strategies for the education , of rUral children, 

necommendatipn 5 calls for a di f f erent^ kind of. 
laadership at the State . level j n many of the Federal 
progrflijos The focus should shift from rules\ and- 
regulations to the proven •needs > of local systems. 
Ongoing ' renewal and reexamination should therefore 
become standard' practics , Rural schools should 
also adopt the problem-solving approach. 

It is recommended that the homey the school , and 
^ e community work together closely in the edupa- - 
tion of rural chi Idren . . - ^ 

preater communication between parents and schools" 
is needed. ' It is important that .schools take a . 
leading role iji, broadening parent participation 
in and responsibility for the education oC their 
children . - ' '[ 

Federal legislation pertaining to rural communities 
should provide for parent education* . This -is neces^^ 
sary if parents are to work with ^their children^ in-- 
eluding ^preschoolers. In .addi tion such lagi^slation 
siiOAilj3=pxPj/aldfi_fo^r^. t to visit the homes -of ; - 

pupils* The tradition of- home visits ^ formerly prac-^ 
ticed by agricultural and Home economics teachers, 
highly successful in its day^ and supported by 
Federal fUnd's^ should be reekamined for its po^ 
tential usefulness as a model for the education of 
rural and migrant childr^.n> Mandating of local 
advisory committees as cbmponents of Pederal pro- 
grams has not always provide'^ the kind of pa^tici-^ 
patory involvement that was . intended . New ap-- 
proaches must be suggested' and tried out. 

Recommendation 6 has significant' iinplications at 
the: State level; State educational authorities ^ ^' 
wouild have to assist local systems to develop': < .\ 
thsjir own participatory leadership skills. 



■ ■ ■ , . ■ . / 

In summary, the ^Federal Gqvernment must empha4ize the* 
improvement of education for all rural pupili. In ad-, 
dition, six variables require careful eKamination'- 

• pupil expectations & , 
ti^^-* staff preparation and qualification 

^ • staff organization 

. • pupil assessment 
J •/school management, and 

• the quality of home-fechool partnership . 
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The Native American Task Force Report represents the efforts 
of a group of Native American educators* The report shuuld 
not be construed as representative of the Native American 
community as a whole. It is, however,, the specific thoughts 
suggestions, recommendations , and perspectives relative to 
Native American education as seen by the Task Fotce memtiers 
individually and collectively. ' 



UNIQUE NEEDS OF NATIVE AMERICAN PUPILS 



The education provided for Native Americans is currently 
undergoing intensive review to make it better fulfill 
the needs of the populations it is meant to serve* 
Whether seen as a training vehicle or as a means of in- 
culcating knowledge, the education of Native Americans 
remains based on the traditional models of Anglo^ 
American society, 

Anglos-Americans' tend to identify the Nation's indigenous 
peoples by the single term. "American Indians J* Such 
identification through overly broad racial characteristics 
and cultiaral factors is unaa tisf ac tory and unacceptablG . 
Indiscriminate identification as "Indian" tends to re^ 
inforce the mistaken notion that Native Americans are 
a homogeneous group. Each tribe is an individual society. 
Only recently has this fact been recognized by non- 
Native Americans* 

Differences in living patterns pervade languages, 
religion, and kinship structures. Tribal diversity has 
given rise to highly specialized and widely different 
survival skills, each refelcting adaptation to topog^ 
raphy and climate. Instructional program planners must 
analyze the context of these skills so that curriculum 
activities relate to the character and traditions of 
the specific tribal community for which they are designed. 

The concern of Native AineriG^n leaders with education^ 
however, traascends specific tribal boundaries. Education 
ranks high among their priorities. In -the 1970 's self= 
determinat m became the slogan " across the pountry, and 
as a result tribal gommunities called fbr-^and con-- 

tinue to call for^-cnanges in education curriculum and 
practices^ 

Generally^ educators of Native American children have / 
paid too little attention to their pupils * unique needs'. 
The values of .the differing indigenous cultures have / 
received scant consideration from non-Native American/ 

- . . - / ^ 
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toncliGt^B and administrators* . Cur riculum content is 
froquontlv alien to the pupils' lifeways. Teachers 
confronted with a Native American value system often 
find it completoly different from their own, 

Nevfe?r tholoss , Native Americans must be educated in the 
traditional ways of their tribal society while simul- 
tanoously acquiring the means to live with dignity 
and pride in a nixed^ contemporary society, , The Office 
of Education must therefore develop programs that work 
^or the proservation of tr:iba- cultures and languages. 
Those proqrams should stress the many positive values 
of Native American cultures, and -should clearly dem-^ 
ons tra te their cont ribu tibns to the Na tion ' s greatness , - 
Non-Native Americans and Native Americans must be in- 
formed and sensitized to past^ present, "and future 
issues affecting both the Native American and non- 
Native American way of life, in an attempt to promote, 
cultural pluralism. 

Furthermore the education of Native Americans must be 
respo.isive to the cultures served^ while concurrently 
creatinn relationships with non-Native American society-^"' 
To date, instructional programs for Native Americans' ^^"V^ 
failed to take into account the conflicting worlds in ' 
which the many tribes and cominuni ties are f orcea'" to 
exist. Until vary recently Native Americans have 
been unable to realize their right to participate 
actively in the education of their young* There i's 
a grave need to develop programs which support this 
right, and which encourage and facilitate participation, 
as Native American values are the initial infl^aence on 
children's self -concept , aspirations and achievements. 
Although the Protestant ethic is fundamental to the 
Angler-American education system^ it is not deeply, 
rooted in Native American tribal value systems, even 
though many Native Americans have been Christianized, 
This ethiC' effectively cuts off Native American children 
from their own traditions, , 

Native American values generally co: flict with the '\ 
dominant system's stress on competi- ion, assertiveness , 
and expressed sociability* Native American parents 
teach their children to cooperate rather than compete - 
with peer^group members. Exhibitions of individual 
prowess suggest a lack of concern, or even respect for 
the heeds of the group as a whole. Reticence ii'another 
trait that creates classroom difficulties for Native;. 

■ ^ . ' -76- ' ' . ■ ' - ... 
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Amoricans. Pupils remain silent unless they are sure 
that they can give the right answer^ while Anqlo- 
American educators normally stress articularenes s ^ and 
active parti'cipat ion in classroom activities. 

If educatiojn is to succeed within Native American 
pu 1 tura 1 contexts , more Na ti vo American instructors 
will be needed in preservice programs, and to teach in 
schools serving Native American pupils* Although 
there exists a variety of . programs in Native ■American 
education^ to date there has been no cohesive mechanism 
linking, them or their staffs, to- the national emphasis 
on teacher training, . The /Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
for example,^ has a .brief two-week orientation program 
for it s_jn.ew' t eachers. It might be useful to sup- 
plement this orientation by having teachers in pre- 
service and inservice 'programs sha^-e the bus ride of 
the pupil who lives farthest from the schoo.l^-a 
round trip that could total 150 miles* Teachers 
would then have a realistic insight into one aspect of 
their pupils' school experience , 

Education for Native Americans 'should treat cultural 
..differences in a positive manner by using humanistic 
teaching method-s and sensitively written ma'terials. 
An education environment in which the cultural rich- 
ness of the pupils' cominunities is valued will do much 
to promote a postive classroomatmosphere * In a cul^ 
turally mixed society, the intellectual concepts of the 
dominant group often negate or de-emphasize the cul- 
tures of minority groups. Although mathematics and 
language concepts are derived from the cultural frame- 
work of a community or groups cultural differences . ' 
need not be a barrier to learni-Tig. Giving Native 
American pupils an appreciation of their' own cultural 
strengths enhances their ability to contribute to non- 
Native American society, =^ 

In any acceptable educational endeavor, there must be 
an emphasis on those qualities — ^^mong them respect/ 
understanding^ patience, and endurance--- tha*t are 
valued ^by Native Americans, 

Educators have tended to . dismiss this as "going back 
to , trie tepee." Instead, they should attempt to open 
their thinking; they should create , a viable and valid 
educational system, building upon these values - 
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The . impact of oross--cul turali zation has been especial ly. 
tciKinu to Native American ^up^'ls who come trom widely 
diffGrinq cultures which have only recently received 
individual recognition froni non-Native American sociaty^/ 
It "is therefore imperative that teachers develop strat- : 
eqies to assist their Native American pupils to retain 
their cultural identities. Though they need to ac^ 
quire the skills valued by :the majority, pupils should f 
be encourayed by their teachers to learn tribal history, 
rclicjion, and la-nguage. 

The Native American pupils' existence and their /ell- 
being depend upon their ability to cope with the world 
of the non-Native American. For this reason^ education 
must not exclude either culture: it must call upon the 
richness of both. Yet t jhers should be aware of the 
problem inherent in abru^ cultural confrontation- 
Native American pupi Is , of ten unable to speak English ^ 
are removed from their own culture and placed in another 
said to be superior* Their ideas ^ belief s and values ^ 
are often totally foreign,, to those of the dominant 
society . Frequently ^ they must overcome these barriers 
wi^h little understanding from .thei,r teachers* ' The 
loss of their Native American culture is a substantial 
reason for the poor academic achievement of many 
Native American pupils. 

Much of .the lack of teacher awareness of Native American 
cultures stems from inadequaGies in current inservice 
training programs. Teaching requires more than k general 
vocation; and f teaching Native American pupils a 
specific vocation is essential. Teachers should develop 
sensitive ins.truotional techniques grounded in Nativex 
American lore and culture. They will then be acceptable 
role models to their pupils. Only those teachers trained 
in instructional prograiiis developed in conjunction with 
Native American communities can hope ^ to gain the needed 
knowledge. Pupils become much more enthusiastic about " 
-t-hei=r" education once they have identified with a teacher. 
Those who wish to maintain their Native American identity 
heed some means of strengthening their cultural ties , 
Effective Native American role models in the schools^ . 
special programs to develop awareness and pride ^ and 
Native American centers are all pbssible mechanisms , 

The teacher's role should be one of. assisting Native 
American pupils in identifying and clarifying personal 



values. The eKpectations teachers have ot' their pupils 
are also important, Researoh indicates that performance 
improves v/hcn teachers have high expectations'^ of their 
pupils in the classroom and other settings. 

Mastery of curriculum alone is nqt enough, A teacher 
must be aware of the cultural values and uniqueness' of 
a specific com_munity. 
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- 2, PARTICULAR PROGRAM NEEDS 



Federal prograir evaluations test participants' progress 
aqainst natiorial norms ^ ignoring Jnino'rity cultural 
factors. The BTA has demonstrated a lack of sensitivity 
to the values and culture- of Native American pupils. 
After nearly a century," it has still not developed ap-- 
proporate materials and textbook's^ 

Historically^ Native American children have to, contend 
with highly adverse backgrounds: currently^ 90 percent 
live in substandard hausing; sorne;40 to 30 percent of 
the parents are unemployed;, family Income seldom mx- " 
ceeds $1^500; average life expectancy is 4 5 years ; 
tuberculopi,s still exacts a heavy toll; dysentery is 
rife; 4nd the Native- American pupil dropout rateMs 
60 perceiit in all tvpes of school^/. The B1A_ established 
boarding schools with the interitidn of providing an^'ad*-' . 
equate level of basic life supports for children suf-- 
ferir.g from the extremes of poverty on . the reservations,/ 
Yet 'these schools have not succeeded in educating the " 
chl'ldrien. Uprooted^ from their homesV they enter an' alien, 
institutionalized world in which custodial concerns take 
priority over individual educational needs and cultural / 
development^;=;^ situation which in many respects reflects 
the concepts tha't governed nineteenth-century *' relocation" 
programs, o BIA boarding . schools , currently serving about 
12^000 pupilsy should be a primary area for the revamping 
of Native American education , These schools should^Be 
models for other school systems* BIA planners should de= 
sign bicultural and bilingual programs develop and uti- 
lize the most effectivp techniques for Educating. Native 
American pupils^^ and operate and staff these schools with 
Native Americans from^the area &eing served. Native 
American youths have been kept so long in ill-suited . 
programs in white schools that they have missed 'many ^ 
important lessons in becoming adequate members of their 
own tribal comm.unities , . ' 

Native American communities must participate in the"pf.^= 
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evalua tion of federally -funded-ins tructional programn so 
that proqranr goals will not conflict with those of the 
Native American comniuni ties . ... 



Curriculum Developmen^t . 

To resolve the issue of inappropriate niaterials and 
textbojks, a curriculum should be'adopted that rein-- 
forces the strong .oral . t radi tions of Native American 
cultures. ^ The Native American intellectual structure 
values history and informa^tion that has come down 
through stories elders tell to children , Conversely, 
the Anglo-American value system stresses writ ten work. 
The difficulty of improviriq the readinq and writing 
skills of Native American pupils cannot be overstat(^d. 
About 40 percent of the pupils spnak native languages " 
that have no written forms. The large number of Native 
American languages and the small number of Native 
American teachers^-especially . those proficient in 
their native tongues — made the ideal bi lingual 
situation next to impossible. As a result^ the gap 
between the language of the home and that^'used in 
schooL is immense I consequently perceptions of reality 
differ sharply. Further^ tradi tional his torical . nar-' 
ratives tend to eKcludw^ defame, ^or disparage the 
Native Americans, Any survey of textbooks . will con^ 
firm^ this^ This is parti cularly ironic when we con- 
sider the richness of folklpre, music, dance and 'human 
experience transmitted orally^ in^ Native American cul- 
tures, Nativ^ Ameri^cans stress quietude and time spent 
alone: Introspection gives strength , Anglo^AmericanJ 
on. the pther Hand, stress gregariousness i the more 
sociable >,the individual/ the greater the esteem he or she is 
likely to^win*/'^ Theso disparate values must be recog^ 
nized if Native American pupils are to benefit, and -re = 
ceive equal treatment in the schools and within the 
society at large, ■ . - ^ 

Current curriculums often lack flexibility, = aMd teachers 
find it hard to adapt matferijals to '^nheir pupils' needs. 
Construction of new curriculums necessariiy involves 
the development of teaching practices vihich ^draw Upon^ 
the environment, bral tradition, and tribal cooperation. 
One key to successful education pr^gr^ams lies iri thle 
cpurage to make drastic changes i to move f rom book^ 
based rote . learning to learning-thrcagh-inquiry , with 
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a concern for the pupils' emotional well-being and personal, 
cc^ii^niunica tion styloa. Tliero is a noGcl for teachers to in^ 
dividua li ,rio curriculum in. Native AmQrican L-^;hools. Greater 
of forts nuat also bo made to implement in full Title IV^ 
Far.t A, of the Tnclian LJducktion Act, 1972 , by requiring 
the introduction of Native American history and culture 
in all Gcliools. If Native American pupils are to sue- 
copd, ^ curriculum and the teachinq techniques employed 
musi: respect .their .perceptions of their world. ^ For ex- 
ainple, vocabulary can^ be built through the exploration 
of the environment. Methods of rsroven effectiveness can 
ha u:--cd, such as walks through tdie woods , with the pupils 
aathcrinq/ leaves and learning in their own language the. 
m.ethodolmjy of leaf identification,^ This approach would 
ona bio pu tills to develc/>p = a bilingual A^ocabulary in the 
'i\science curriculum. 

Another device useful in the develppment of appropriate 
curriculum involves bibliotherapy , the process of di- 
aqnosinqi and prescribing an appropriate book for each 
child. ^^There is a need for accur^^e diagnosis^ of pupils* 
skill dcif icienCies , For example / a lOth-grade pupil 
miaht only have reached 2d-grade level in reading. 
Spr /lal approaches would then be needed. Often, the 
mosu difficult point to get across to a teacher is to., 
teach at the, child -s level. To do this requires a con- 
scious ef fort on the teacher - s part. 

Much can be done to enrich Native Americari^ education 

■ resource*s ^ and improve ■ pupi 1 per f orrtianGe . ' One tested = 
approach is the chd Id^centered classroom in which p,upils 
are frSe to move around. Many educators hold that ^ 
children J;earn better if ^ not overly confined;. Native 
American pupils in'many of the' tribal schools, for 'ex- 
aiTiple, .are at thei/r best with. tables and totally movable, 
equipment. $ome of the. more successful classrooms do 
not use desks at all, informally structured learning 

-centers could be established a's a mean-s of breaking 
the 'restrictions of the. formal classroom. These would 
create an open climate, allowing pupils to work off ' 

■ ekcess energy in moving around,., ' ._ ' - ' _ 

In orie district, despite, every obstacle caused by un- 
\ certain program funding, vrlack of construction fundus, 
theprbbiems of attracting quality sEaff to teach in 
a "no .benefits-no tanure"^ situation, a reservation 
: Tribal School was , created , essentially through Title IV, 



Part U. in an inLori-nal a ti:iosph6ru , . iji which the readinq 
curriculum was fiexibici and mofft: materjais wuro croatud 
by taachcrs and pupils, Biqnificaftt acadeiDic qciinB'woro 
made by a pupii^ body whoso dropout ratu in tho yruviAnis 
vear" had topped' 72 porcont. The s tc^roo tvfjo p Ma t i vo 
Aine-icans as apa the t ic , s lion t / and 'incauablo uas dis- 
P-^ ---- Mathematical instruction, lar gely basc-d. on ^ 
taniiiiar daily life situations, v;as votv succoHRfuJ, 
In this sottiny, pupils actiuirad nQc=Gssarv basic skills, 
motivation was strikinq, and parruital onthusiaHm IiimIi. " 

1' 

SurpriBincTly , thor© is no lack of curricular and in-- 
structional materials. In fact, the a vai labi Id ty , o f 
curriculum niateriaiL^s frequently outruns needs. Thouqh 
pupil qains have not been proved, roachers* complaints 
have lessened as a result of an abundance of standard 
supplies subsidised by project funds. Frequehtlv, how- 
evor, the most suitably and adaptable items cannot be 
'found in the standard catalogs to which ^ teachers are 
restricted. S upplcsmentary funds, or a portion of the . 
equipment and materials budget, should be made avail-^' '/ 
able for the purchase of nonstandard items needec^ by ' 
creative teachers who wish to develop new materials. ' 



ReadincT_and ^ Phonotics ^^ ^ 

Vocabulary training can be improved . by a "more extensive 
use of ^phonetics ^ the alphabet, or numbers, can be 
taught using Native American names and Native American 
piatures. By developing a sight vocabulary, children 
can also learn a ^ound vocabuiary. Phonetics is important 
in this process, for. witK labial, dental and guttural 
sounds/ children should be able to idarn initial sounds, 
final sounds, and then vowels. In vdew of the fact that^ 
the ..language spoken in many Native ftmerican homes h^ 
no wrltten^ alphabet, the use of pho'netics could sub- 
stantially help pupils to master grammar ^-and vocabulary/ 
Teachi^nq language so that pupils master reading is. 
really teaching them formal methods for decoding -the 
tangibles and intangibles of their existGnce. Reading . V 
is decoding whethGr it pertains to symbols, or an al-- ^ 
phabet. This is a key concept in -the tfftching of reading, 

\ ^ ■ - ■ ' ^ ■ ■ 

Many Native American pupils speak their own language at 
home but have to speak English in school. Efforts'made 



in the I0 3n*s to dovolop bilinqual toxtbooks were spon 
ni-andonoci , and only rocently has the eoncept aqain found 
favor with the BTA. DoHpitc rocent effo^s^ tho current 
voorj^for bi Linoual programs fails to-do justice to 
Nat iycM Amor ican lang jagfjs . Ah products of ^he bilingual/^ 
"bicultural education process^ trfbal leaders are aware 
of its imriortancc. Yet/ all too often^ the program 
(loBi^innr^^' cr^'-corn is prirnarily with f indin " new ways 
to teach Enqlish rather than simul taneou'sly to expand 
and dcvrlop native thought processes or native langua^jes, 
Ad i t iona 1 ly ^ there is need for. continued and broad=b&sed 
community involvement in Native' American language pre 
qrci ms , . 



g^emi nars o 



As attendance at v/arkshops and gfriminars on instructional 
pronrams often requires travel/over ^|reat distances, 
resulting in tremendous loss ot time and resources,,. ' 
close \v6rking relationships bettweeir tribal councils . and/, 
program administrators are stro^iy urged. Certain 
tutoring programs ' established by admini^strators have 
in fact been valuable. In some of Nthese programs, 
'parents and high^ school pupils 4iave worked successfully 
, as tl^achers' aides and ciassro-Om assistants* Their 
pa rt tciparion has allowed Classroom teachers-to spend 
'more tipe in one-to-one work" with pupils who have 
' specia^^^^^eds , ^ , * ^ ^ ^ . ' ■ ^ ' ■ 

/The setting of such ad jupct 'programs . is considere'd im-- 
portant. In fact a mc^ jar reason tutoring programs have 
tended to *work is that/tHey are^ conducted outsifie the 
school, Communit>^ service centers ^^^d private /homes = 
are used instead, and these latter ^havf« proved' to *be 
the most successful. , Greater, emphasis must, therefore, 
be ^ given to activities which supplement regular school 
prograins/ and offer solid benefits. 

There is a need for programs of continuing education 
wiihin the Native American community. These programs 
could be run by the school syst-ein or by Native^ American . 
organizations^ In eiyier case/ tha development of^ 
educational; acrt.vitie:p beyond the secondary level is 
a goal worthy or , ^attainment , ■= ' ' 

Staff development must considere^d in the planning of 
all programs^ so that taachers with appropriate in^ ' 
s'truction ^^^ods and technigues can be made available. 
Soma Native American sclibols^ have begun inservice programs 
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for their teachers, and have attempted to^'expl. re the 
varied social and cultural differences between teacher 
and pupil* However, by and largo, teachors are being 
trained by iriddle-class , non--Native Americans, Few 
of these trainers possess anadequatu awarenoss nf 
cultural, ?ocial or racial differences. Little of 
reali Stic usef ulnoss is included in thei r training to 
propare teachers of Native Aincrican children, IIowev.;r, 
there are a few new^ pre-and inservice programs attomptinn 
to correct this, A number of Nati\/e American comniunl t i 
have conducted successful inservice programs in which 
non-Native American teacliers attend pow-^wows , major 
ceremonials, and other events, ^ ' ^ 

S.^ates should mandate that local education acjenciej be 
required to have preservice and inservice programs in*- 
volving local Nativa American^ tribes. The ' cjuali ficat ions 
of the staff: should be dual in nature, fulfillinq Statu 
requirements for a teaching certificate, aVd alFJo 
reservation requirements for teaching Native- American 
children. In order for these goals to be achieved, 
State teacher certification criteria viili have, to be" 
changed and inservice programs upgraded and s t reng thenetU 

Grading and Evaluation ' " 

Title I evaluations hdvm found that sjoma 90 percent of 
Native American pupil^^ are deficient ^^a- '.c ski lis , 
A National Institute of He^alth siirvey conau.cted in a . 
.large reservation school determined ^that tiiere were ^ 
no gifted pupils. Despite the doubtful validity-of "^ny 
such finding in a sizable population, teacher expec ::ationF 
shape themselves ^accordingly. In any ^instructional situa- 
ti-m where failure is reported and the results of the 
tests are poor, the methods used to teach these children 
have baen ineffective. No one appears to recognize^ 
the existence of the gifted pobr, ^ 

Tho grading methods used ih Native American instructional- 
programs have given rise to mucK discussion*' The j m- ' 
mense contrast between the oral and written ,tradit|Qns 
highlights the problems Native American pupils face in ' 
the current education environment. Achievement is general 
ly measured on traditional Anglo-American lines, ,For 
example, there is a cultural bias irfiplicit in formulate 
ing supposedly value^free test questions^ for which pupils 




'inin cr'.^dit;s vfor qivinc? ♦■larrnct" an^iwt.-rs, but nnrif-- for 
nHFlHtiii-i clBHHi^iatQs whc. nrc^ Imvinq difiiciilty. ThiB 
svHloin of rnv;^iri' ininimizcs tho valno of humnn conporation 
v;hilo non\^inc, Native Anii^ri cnn puptlB support in qaininq 
abstract acnclnmic HkillFf, How to bridqe this cultural 
^mp nnd rriko thr-so difioronnQK intn stronqth^ ronains 
n ma ior problem , 

Two kinqf^ of imnrop''^r grado^ arc often aBsiqnod to Native 
Amorj-can nuj^ils: hiqhor gradoB than dGsoi'vod bocauFo 
t'}acho!-.^ bidii^\'0 tho Nat=i\'0 Anv ■ 'd rru^ is unnhln f-o do 
bottor or to communica to v;ith non-Native Americans, and 
lov/or cTrafles than^ dosorved bocauso teachers are cul- 
tural ly or racially biased. Pupils with specific d i f 
ficultii'S cither in acadeiiiic loarninq or in aspocts of ^ 
socialization require a larqo measurQ of individualized 
ijist ruction and pdrsonalizcd attention from teachers 
v;i t ;i' sf ^cc ia X i ro'l trainincu . ^ 

Sk I n ed diaanosis "is nocGSSary to determine the cxtbnt 
to which social problems give rise to agadomic problems 
and vice. versa. Diagnosis involves the determination 
of pupils' actual skill levels, without regard to their 
foia^l acade^ ,EurthermD2:e.,k.weQkly .dl^g- 

nosis is necessary in order to determine ^accurately 
v/hethnr pupils are making valid and lasting progress* 
Di aqnostic^ teaching enables teachers not only to do-- 
tormine pupils' progress, but also to provide guidance 
roqardinq the materials they ^should use to maximize 
pupils* gains, THe value of diagnostic teaching must 
be' fully .recognized, and its use ift the enhancement of 
pupil achievement encouraged.- Few teaching tools offer 
so great a = scope for explor^ q the relationship be- 
tween pupils* backgrounds , and their mastery of skills 
rt^nuifed^by Anglo-Amert can society* When diagnostic^ 
l^roscripti ve, strategies are. used for remedial_ programs 
in^ reading and maj:hematics , the programs seldom relate 
to the school's basic curriculum; often a child' might 
be doing qood recognitio^n work-in a remedial program, 
v;hile not being taught the alphabet in regular classes. 

The home experience^ of the Native Amterican pupil re- 
floats vocab\3lary m,e thodologies and curricular in- 
struments other than those used in the. structured en"- 
vironment of the classroom and school, Childraisin^ ^ 
practices among Native Americans are very different 
from those of th-- external society. Spoken instructions 
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fii'o r^?w/ children lanrn a ciroati' dc^al thpotigh expe r iencce . 
Thorofa7=e porBonyil i ?i s t r uc t j rai must go bcvnrui hho nt- 
tCMition tlvj tpnnhf^r q i ves a pupil with acadomic dif^ 
firultioF;, It is important that Bocial factorH aftnct- 
ina the [)upil-*s ochiovemont level be considGrcK'U 

Many ^Jativo American children £^tart school unable to' 

communicate in Enqlish, and/ of necessity must learn 

K ng 1 i s h wli i 1 e 1 i vi nq i n non-^T]n q lis h s peak i na comirm n i t i e s , 

■ However, b th in physical and proij ramma t ic form, current 
hi 1 ingua 1 /bi cultural programs in reading and ma t !iema tics 
teiul tu be pt:ripheral and conipenHa to ry . I j ^ s t r lic L ioi lal [.u/u- 
grams for Native American -pupi Is must be fully integratod 
into the regular school burriculum tf they are to be of 

• a ny ben o f i t at all, , 

Finalise Federal regulations should be changed, parti cularl 
for "I'ltle I programs, so that the testing requ iremen ts in- 
clude acC'^- Lance and use of local critnrion-ref erencod' 
evaluation. The values, standards, culture and language 
of the local community should be recognized as an ac- 
cepted" s.aroa of knowledge, ^ This is necessary, because 
of the importance that funding agencies,, especially under 
ESEA Title'I, attach .to,.±iia..pr&ta^.t ing .^of^ a44 --componen 
of a proposed i n s t v u c t i o n a 1 r p r o ct r a m , 



PARENT AND COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 



^IL is a misconception Lhat Native Americans are unin- 
terr^Btod in the education of their children* Rather it 

"is only rGContly that Native Americans have been able 
to play an active role in determining their educational 
destinies* But thed l concern is no new phenomenon: 
Plenty Coups/ a^^ Crow chief ? said to the young members 
of his tribe: ''Education is your great weapon; withqut 
it, you are the white man's victim. With it, you are hi 
equal . " " ' ' ■ 

Arnong the Uopi , for example^ parents are intensely in- 
taresteci 'in the appropriateness of inethods used in the 
'Education of their children. They are keenly awax^e of 
the importance of bilingual-bicultural processes ^ ^ being'^ 
-products of those processe,s them&elves^ whether formally 
or informally. In addition^ Hopi tribal leaders place**^^ 
great stress on developing their own comprehensive ed^ 
ucation system. 

Not all Native American parents^ however, are fully 
committed to the notion that' &chdol brings advantages 
.to the children: many looK back 5 on their own brief and 
unsuccessful schonl experiences^' and doubt that school 
prepares their children for tribal life. Furthermore^ 
academically educated tribal members are often not fully 
trusted, and parents teach their children to disapprove 
of people who .try to "get ahead," Though these findings 
are derived from a study of the Navajo, they apply^-in 
part at least — to other tribes, If^ feven appropriate 
education programs are to succeed, tribal" leadership and 
community acceptance inust be sought and won, 

Absenteeism is frequently high among Navajo pupils, 
When parents were questioned about this, many replied ^ 
that attendance was the responsibility of the children-^^ 
not theirs . This was in keeping with ^traditional Native 
Ameriban childraisinq practices, which stress personal 
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decisionmaking and respons ibi li ty * Teacher s ouqht to 
be^ av;ar.G of this, interpret absences correctly, and 
■ work more3 closely \vith both pupils and parentB, 

roderal regulations require parental dnvolyement in any . 
program for, which funds are sought, ;and many provide 
f or,.Gontinuing p'arental evaluation* However Federal leg- 
^'^■'is lati ve staffs fail to take into accounb the socioeconomic 
and educational status of parents (e,g,, average family 
income $1^ 500-$2^ 000; 6-10 dependent persons, in the family; 
7th-9th grade reading skills) * Very few can grapple 
with the meanings of complex ^Federal regulations for 
^ a variety of programs (Head Start, Follow Through, 

Teacher -Corps , Titles I, IV, VIIT, and various BIA and 
other programs) , or write constitutions ,and bylaw^s for 
their rmrent advisory groups. What help they might get 
usually comes from the local program adminis trator--the 
official they are supposc^d to- evaluate. If parents do not^' 
gain greater control of funds, their exercise of power 
will remain largely fictitious. At the same time, parents 
are asked to render seryices that are seldom reimbursed. 
They should be ^properly \ paid , just as all other consultants 
are, and fixpenses incurred should be m.et* Clearlyv the 
Office of Education musti e'5tplore the question of parent 
^compensa tion and make a policy decision. 

Over the last ten years. Native American communities have 
been seekfog a stronger consultative role= in their relations 
with Federal and State education agencies. Though Native 
Americans know their need^, their ieadership must continue ^ 
to develop the ability to articulate them forcefully to 



becoming law,-. Native American target, groups should advise 
planners on the content of legislation* In addition, 
Native Americans should be involved in regulating programs 
desiq^ned for their communities, FederaL policies and 



programs of the past have failed to fneet -the needs of the 
Native American communities, prolonging their dependency 
u^on the Government^, ^ rather than transmitting the skills 
that would make them self-reliant* 

the Federal Government on a footing equal to that enjoyed 
by other consti tuencies , sine© tHey are often hesitant to 



. those involved 




Prior to legislation ... 
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"Hpc^nk-upJ' wiu.ii thoy no, thry racoiv'^ flfikyfrorn thoir 
own Doople, bc-cauRO "thrtt's. not Indian^'' Federal and 
Ffatc oducatlon nrnqram of fi cia Is^mnBt renoanize that 
because of braditionV Natives Anier iqans " do hot present 
their 1 t:'q i t i ma to requests forcefully. They should not ^ 
an n result^ be loft v;ith i nadequa to . p; roq rams , FurLher^ 
In urban areas, the N'ati^'e American emphasis on silence 
weakens their potential for leadership, Tn that settiny, 
t= i Lenci^ suqqests a lack'^of soc i a 1^ orqan i za t i on , Federal 
and State administrators, must in st^me instancos, take 
Mie initiative in suny:^ rtinq the expression of Nata.ve 
American leaciership. - , > 

The phi Insophical content of Native American instructional 
ijrnqrDms should refloct community input and in olvement^, 
TH i s involvement could take numerous forms : parental ' 
advisorv^ commit toes ^ parents as teachinq aides and 
as -il stants , or parents as co-1:.eachers in specific 
subjects areas ir^ which they have expertise. For example, 
parents miqht be responsible for i/nstruction in Native 
American herbal medicine/ 'or the bresentation of courses 
on Native American lore. and tradi/tlon. Whatever the 
appropriate approach, parent part/icipation is of para- 
mount importance, InvolvemeQt in education programs can 
Qnhancm parents - 'sense of self-W^orth, and enable them, to 
^ help, their children adapt to thfi requirements of the 
external world, & ^ * ^ ^ ^ 

Community involvement is especially important in bring- 
inq ifiajor' evolving proqrams to Native .American pupils, 
and in ensuring that such programs develop in ways abceibtable 
to ^ the comniunity. This will j^revent Native Amierican^^ , 
pupils from being looked upon only as dollar signs in 
^term.s of access to Federal programs, . " 

Parental involvement . ^n native language development and 
^ instruction would bring to .the classroom the priorities 
and values of the adult native-language speakers within ^ 
the community. Parental involvement through community 
advisory comrnittees would, moreover, increase the amount 
^_„.__^J^,,.j^.toemei4^ -f rt»fr a g e r s r a tax r ng^" ^^^^'^ " ' '"""'^ 

them to meet community re'quirenonts more fully and, as a 
result, to improve program.s. Advisory committees have 
already done ftiuch to in'fluence the orientatibn of inservi.ce 
\ traininq institutes,, and have been responsible for the' 

\ ■ . ■ , -90- \ - 
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qrowing roquiroment that teachi^-rs in training for Nti':ivo 
ArruTrican schools live v/ithin Nativo Amorican conimunitics 
prlpr to startinq Bgrvicc. 

Howe vo r ^ commu n i t y participation in education affairs is 
not without problems. Care must be. taken in buildinq it 
ut5V and results carofuMy moni tored' to measure benefits 
to the community. ■ One key problem is that most hand- 
books explaining education programs to parents are' too 
'complicated* Not all .N a t i ve A me r i c a n parents k n ow v-i h y 
they ar£2 ,on program advisory committees or realize the 
rcsponsibilitias tHeyhnvc as members. Many attend one 
meeting and then^ drnp out. If parents are to become 
meaninafully involved in nolicy determdnation, funding for 
parent ttai.ning prog^r^ams must be provided. The layers of 
separation between Federal bureaucracies and field programs 
must be minimi red, 

E B E A Title T 1 i m its rep r e s u n t a t i o n on a d vi s o r y co unc i 1 s 
to the parents of pupils /which artificially fragments 
the traditidnal tribal hierarchy. Representatives other 
than parents should be eligible to sit on advisory 
councils ^and on other committees and boards- that oversee 
Native^ Americg^n programs. The established authority of 
exis ting^^ tribal ^leadership should not be arbitrarily 
overlooked, SucK' leadership has living knowledge of the 
wayp of the cominunity as wall as acceptance and a^athority 
within it. Thus , community leaders could effectively 
ser.ve both the tribal memberfe and the edupa.tion ppogram 
by serving *on advisory comjtii tt&es.. In thi^s. context, 
training for tribal leaders would serve to" increase the 
knowledge and skills they aeed in order to function 
successfully in their contact with society at large. 

While the Bureau of Indian Affairs has long encouraged 
parental involvement in school activities, its approach 
is largely patriarchal ^ and historically has^given non- 
Native Americans control over Native American schooling 
regardless of. community concerns. In general, local 
school systems, -not Native American communities, control 

Native American communities are many and^' varied. Apart 
from the many tribal orga'nizat ions , each unique in its 
nature and with a different relationship to the Peder.al. 
Government,^ there, are subgroups within the various tribes = ^ 
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encil with rli f fnrent needs and qoals, ' Tribal councils 
moot only four times yearly, and on these occasions their^ 
work londs arc heavy." In view of actual tribal^ organiza-- 
tinns , both education and the comiTiuni ty .would be. better 
served by increased integration between ^^.e sociopolitical 
structure of the communi ty and that of Siiitruc tional programs, 
Tiierofore prograri specifications should be flexible, and 
desiqned to allow for productive relationships '^with as ^ 
ma ny q roups a s po s s ib 1 e . 

" * • 

Closely allied 'to the question of Native American- sovereignty 
and 'qovernance is that of the Trusb responsibilities 
^\ exorcised by Federal and State agencies . over Native American 
"education. ^ Inherent in Trust responsibility is the 
re.-uiremont that the Trustee (i.e,, the Federal Govern- 
ment) " do all that is pos.mble to ensure maximum benefits 
to the beneficiary. ^ The tribal .structure , with its 
traditional distribution of £-esponsibili ties , is well suited 
'to aid the trustee in planning and carrying out instructional 
- programs, provided the latter is open^ to tribal concerns 
and priorities. Native Americans could and^should play 
a greater role in all areas of program planning. Through 
this, the fabric of tribal and individual life would" be 
strengthened* 

Tribal legal structure, sovereignty, Tru^t responsibilities 
and treaty relationships with the Federal Government 
should receive much deeper , study and analysis* Con- 
ceivably, greater tribal responsibility and power for 
self-detiermination have ^ been specified in now neglected 
tieaty clauses. Some might provide starting points for , 
the development of more responsive relationships with the 
Federal Government. Indeed selfrdetermination has become , 
an aim and a watchword within the b?ative American community. 
Its achievement would serve to mitigate some of the current 
hostility toward Federal programs felt tay Native American 
.communities; a hostility often stemming from lack of 
necessary information about theseVprograms. In some 
cases, disruption and factionalism have oc?tiurred, and 
at times' Native Americans have b6en joined'non non^Native 

Americans within the community in their re sen tment 

^"^"H'owaraT^Feaeral programrr ™— - 

In the^ traditional tribal^ setting, communities, have been 
the producers of education* They can be again. When the 
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community fpsters education^ the charisma, v;isdom and 
skills of its various elements are s t-rcnq thened , and 
tho sacrerd* aspects of Natijva Amer i can,jli f e arc again 
nourished* 
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FUKDTMn PATTERNS /VS. FUNDING NFCDS 



In view of the tremendous neecls of N^ativc. ;^ineri a-n _ 
nvpilBf current State and FedGral fundinq in rneaqar. 
Native American representation is urqontly needed in the 
initial fundinq de terini na tion . At preBont, prnpOBed 
Fnder.fil IcqisTation becomes law without such input. 
As a result^ considerable money is spent in reolloeatinq 
' funds when Native Aiiierican communitieB reject unrealistic 
priorities. The development o? a model Native American 
education program, requires Native .American representation' 
^ at all levels-^Federal, State, and local = --in planning 
and in the administrative process. Of tern, fundinq 
\^ " authori'ties pverturn planned implementation priorities, . 
thus hindering services intended for^ the pupils, 

..esiqnors of No tive American educatidn -programs must ■ \ 

plan within a consistent and fully articulated educat-^ 
lonal philosophy- "bne problem seen as critical is that 
frequently non-Native American ^ ins titutions apply fdr - 
Federal funds in order t^ implement and admihiste-r Native 
American programs^ Few, however, have decided how such 
proqrams fit^^ithin their philosophical frameworks . or have 
acknowjedged their permanent value by moving them' toward 
full inciusioo wi^h in their budget when Federal fUnd^i^g 
" ends. In ef fact Native American education progrirtis are - 
being used to enable the institutions to pursue "soft" -* ^ ' 
funds, 'whether or not they serve tribal or community, 
interests or real needs in any way. Thus, goal statements 
-should be a required comporient of all proposed ins truct lonal 
^programs, This is also important because agencies ^more 
readily 'fund program.s whose contours and goaUs they 'Under^ 
stand clearly and therefore can evaluate. 
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An aciili tional. concclrn,= is^ tha t nuQcls arc; oss.casud for 
vie tor "I i^a-fcion of prbgram funding lo\^cl^ at too qreat a 
'dlstaiice ^from program ^oj^icr ations . It is a strenqth that 
school Jjovhrds make school budgets public to thQ ccjmftiuni ty , 
On tlie otht:\r htfnd'^ it Is a wciaknesF; that Nativn Aniericane 
are not involved in the budgetary procdss and cannot 
plan effective supplemtDntal "education efforts. L^al 
input is necessary In budget decisions sirice.no straight-^ 
. for\vard negotic^tion process exists among Federal^ State, 
anc^ local education agencies* ^- * ■ , 

The douree of control exercised by th'pse who roviev^ and 
fund j.jrograms is also a conqern. When fundi .: ^ is not 
cateyorical or niandf^tury, adininis trators havu greater 
latitude to approve and fund proposals^ or to rejec't 
thenu Indeed, there is great arbitrarinessS in the use of 
administrative discretion regarding the types of program, 
materials, supplies -and equipment to be funded. Admin j s^ 
trative agenc'ies=^ possessing discretionary authority 
i^n funding local Native American education programs^ 
frequently agree to onl^y partial funding. It is of 
prime importance therefore that the communi ty ^ i tsel f 
establish program priorrties. " 

Federal program-funding regulations and \guidalines 
stressing tiacher' credenti als ^ and bureaucratic accountci- 
bility, often damage prdgram implementation. Native. ^ 
Americans place far l^ss emphasis on formal education 
degrees than do those .who control their educationi namely, 
Ktate legislatures ^ education associations^ and^ teache^rs ' 
orga-ni'zat ion&. Indeed, . the cert i f ica.tion requirements' / 
inherent in legislation, administrative practice and 
convention tend to destroy needed program fleKibrlity. 
Regulations desigried.to make program personnel accountable 
of t:en require teachers to use methodoiogief^^ and; instruments 
unsuited to their pupils' needs* , " n 

Thi^re is a need fior funding long-rang^ planning for the 
.sake of continuity. Long-range planning create^ greater 
c 1 a r i ty in th e de f i ri ition of problems and in .the refine- 
nTmiiT""5^e^t f ective approaches, and finariy makes possible 
more beneficial programs In many instances, programs. do 
not l^ast long enough to become effective education instru- 
ments within the CQmmunity, In addition, there is always' 
-^ncertaintv as to hw any program will be structured the 
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HPXt With nns*i^fbL^ iGqisla^tive or ^funding chanqes, 

schoc 1 officials can only ho^ "to impien^nt .proqrams on 
a Jp^hnrt^tcrjtf htisis; therc^is Ao* consistency or long-range 
ijlar.n LnLr,;v planninq of flexible programs^ for long-^terrn. 
uupi 1 beno-f its becomes ^impos s ible / . 

D i ' V e 1 o p m e n t o f p r o g r a tri linkages i n # th e m a t i c a n^l r r i c u 1 a r 
areas i^^ould o ■ f e>:= poteaibi li ties fo^r •sharing in^f otfrnation 
:;n succe_nsf u] GKporiances and for duplicating- successful 
meth"ods antt t ^jnhni':[lH^s , The Fed^jral ^ GoverninGnt shpuld 
.sufjpoct -^urh^' linkages and -^Tnteraction arrtong ^funded 
proqrams. These d:inds of dotiuDina tiong should br^ing i: 
additional monies for special projects, , 




5, ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 



'^he administration of Native American education programs 
is coniplicated and highly ^^ulated. Local program 
adminis'^Crators are'^^f^irGed^.tp ensure that their programs 
mee^t Federal and State adminis^tr-a^ve guidelines; this 
has 'restricted their positive ieveTof^^ent , In many'^- 
ins taisTices ^ programs ge^t,^ caught up i n tnfe.^nf ormation^,. 
report^ing requiremeiits of funding sources "w^±ch cost 
thd pro^ject director and staff large amounts of time. _ , . 
The dayn^to-^day operational and management information 
-needs/ of '^,^the p^^ograms themselves often i^emain unrnet'^or 
lack of staff time and energy. This situation obviQUsly 
limits the\quality' of services givert to those for^whom. the 
program hasXbeen established ! ' 

Educational jargon has so burdened regulations that lay 
persons have become utterly bewildered, ^ - 

Program guidelines should be radically simpli f :^ ^d ^ and 
consolidation should be sought to reduce the ^present 
mul=|iplioi ty of 'programs and regulations, ^ " j 

Locally^ coordination of Native Pmmrtspan program 
>operatiojis would improve organi^atioHiS4nd' increase 
f;^lexibi^li ty in' implementajbion • Community participation 
ir^ prog^ram coordination would also*^^duce^pT^gwart duplication 
and overlaps one community, for e^arnple^ was served by 



22 Federal programs, Seyeral of these 22 programs wete' 
desr^ned in part to serve the same popula^tion for the same 
"pui^Q^e, Each was operated in total isolation; there , 
wa% no. comprehensive overview of the comimani^y's needs, 

. \: ■ ■ - 
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^he^'mihacrcTnent tQchniques -of mpdern corporate - enterprises 
shouLd be used in the planning and coordination^ of 
cohtemporary bJative American education. An acce¥'s'ibie-^— — ^ 
source of comprehensive information on Native Ameridan 
instructional proqram is badlv needed and would enahlF 
Native ' Americans to compare the structure , ' aims , and 
follow-=through, of individual programs. Lack of a 
centralized ^data base makes it difficult for parents and 
^interested community mernbers;to get information on ^ ^ . 
program aims/ activities and structures. Data dissemination 
concerning resources and planning in Native American 
instructional programs is in fact- grossly inadequate; the 
community is not being even mijiimally served. _For^ , ' 
e^Larnple /-ESEAVTrtre ■ lV"q^ repor.ts are often 

SubTrurt^d 1:o-^Washing.tD.n _^ijthovit having been disseminated 
.to the communities the progr5m¥^Tra^=-^B^rved^p.=_____ 



s 



^ The performance of teachers and "program personnel would 
be enhanced by timely disseniination of program information 
to parents/, information would foster familiarity with 
programs and create a continuing capacity for all parties 
to discuss program-related problems and issues* The long- 
term e'mployment of all personne-l would enhance program 
results and aid development of proper -and reasonable 
adniinis trative recordkeeping and procedures. JEstablish-- 
ment of set procedures would in^ turn if acilitate .the , 
■dissemination of infarmation on program objectives and 
onqoina plans---tn the Hpnefit of flOJ ^ program participants. 

In summary, information on da ta-^pxocessing technology^ ■ \ ^ 
the* development- of accountability systems^ and filexibTe 
and continuous financing of Native. American jeducation all 
.need urgent attention. Success 'in these areas requires 
^cooperation between the " Najfeive Ajnerican qdmmunities and ^_ 
local institutions of higher education* 

School system personnel jometimes find thtemselves teaching 
the community about newly^ found resources fo^r programs 
while at the same tinie coping with passive resistance to 
new^efforts^ to provide quality instruction from existing 
education program 'staff r Though the basic philosophical 
statements underlying many programs ; appear straight- 
: forward, it is necessary to train existing, staff to accept 
them fully. The effects of such training are mixed; . 
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largely successful with prin-;ipals and parents, but less 
successful with long-- tenured toachers. For proqrams 
to have the greatest /alue to participants^ all should, 
be dev( loped to reinforce one another,, 

^ll^^OTo^#te-n.^. jLasJir^^ proqrams -'of particular interest 

to Native Americans becorne^^Ftowcases^. and._.s_iphon of f 
Native Americans working in less, glamorous educalfional " ' [^^-^^^ 
endeavors. Native Americans must be employed across the | 
"board in education^ especially in ESEA .Title I programs. J 
If pupils are to gain the most from education, thei^ must \ 
, have tangibj^e evidence of broad involvement of their I 
own people and communities. 

The l^ack of ethnic balance, aniong the administrative 
staffs of programs is an area of concern. Most contain 
too few Native Americans, Non-Native Americans have 
tended to close out opportunities for advancement, 
~=— m©fe4ii=^t4L_aji4ide£^^ objecting to .career 

ladders for Nati ve^"^SSr1:emi^-^fi— i^^s^riLciiQ^ - 
More Native American administrators are neededTT^^irrs^tTi3^=bi©ft^^ 
programs are to 'sucaeed. There are insufficient numbers 
" of Native Americans at planning and decisionmaking; .levels 

; of many programs. This failing is a prirne source of 
conflict: programs fail bpcause^ the education priorities • - 
of Native Americans ganarally differ from those of non-- 
^Native Americans charged with program development Certain 
position^ in Native American instructional programs sho'tild^ 
be designed for and reserved to Native Americans^, it ^ 
has also been suggested that those who^^ish to teach 
Native Americnn children be required to have dual certi-- 

. fication — indicating that they are qualified to teach 
in the State and are also qigalified to teach Native 
American Pupils, Multiracial staffing is seen as a valid 
and rea'sonable goal ,^ although numerical balances could ■ not 
be set overnight mnd reasonable goals must be negotiated 
for the immediate future. Once balanced. staffing is 
effected. Native American programs can do much more for 

= pupi ls and' their" cornmuni ties 

Administrators have only limited flexibility within 
institutional budgets^ but 'this could be used to gain 
imprbvemen ts , Administrators are often hesitant-, to use - 
funds to support e thnically=6riented, activities. Some parents 
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might think a club, for cKample, would help pupils clevelQp 
a sense of self-worth and importance within schools in 
which they are a minority, Thouyh some schools encourayo. 
various clubs and organiiations , few admlnip trators are 
known to be using school funds for. Native Amerieair clubs , 
although this activity is recognized as a valid pndeavor 
of Tnodest cost. Administrators could use the non^print 
budget for this purpose; however^ they tend to insist 
that under ESEA Title- IV only external funding can be 
useU^^or -creating a Native American club. Such resistance 
can ^negate the "interest 'e~XpTes^ed.b 

the education oi their young* there is no valid reason ^ 
why funding from external-sources should, be the^only ^ 
means to sustain Native American activities when activities 
of other ethnic groups^ are funded through, normal sources. 
Native American pupil neads can be more fully met .within 
eKisting education' programs if those resppnsible administer 
them more boldly. In general, Federal agencies lay down 
certain guidelines and local Native Americans have to ^ 
work within their constraints, ^ The extent. to which local ^ 
needs can be met within these constrain-ts 3epehds upon, 
skillful management by program administrators, - 

In'conclusion, it' seems quite clear that the catalyst 
needed for the enhancenient of Native American programs 
lies with Increasing :the awarehess and sensitivity ^ of 
Anglo^'Amer leans to ''the unique needs of Native American 
pupils. Concomitantly/ changes in the aitti tudes . of non-- 
Native American teachers can be achieved by increasing - ^ 

their sensitivity to the Native American pupil* .Tti#_ 
growing exploration of Native American history, ^^XiTtur.e 
and language can aid in the recognition of the nee'd for ^ 
practical reform in program design and funding. Further- 
more, this growth of interest can fturture^ a. new willingness 
on the part of non-Native American /teachters and administrator;s 
to learn from past experiences:^^^ ■^e''alo£is implementation.^ 
of existing programs can^' th^n^ ^ive' way to a more sensitive ■ 
awareness of the complexd'tles inherent in the Native 
American experience> providing the foundation for 
greater 'effeqfeiVeness in the education of the Native 
American pupil. ' ^ ' - - ' 
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Th'e, Task Force recommends - that the Office of 
Education develop pjrdgrams that work for the pre-- 
servation of tribal languages^ cultures and histories 
The contributions made by Native Americans to t^ie 

_ tre^am American culture' should be brought to 
%he ^atte^T^n^o^--both^Na.ti non-Native Americans 

alike* . ' — — ~=^^__ 

' '' * 

Regarding the teaching profession/ the Task Force __ 
made the following recommendations: ■ ^ 

/ in preservice and inservice programs, and to ; 
■ [ teach in schools serving . Native American pupi^. 
States should mandate that local ,\educatiori ^. 
agencies be required to Wave presdryice and 
inservice programs involving Native' American ' 
- tribes . ' , 

mlifications sha^d be dual^^in nature, 
^;ng/ State requirements for a teaching 
certif'icate^ and also reservation requirements 
for tq^aching Native ^Americans * 
\ ' . \ , . - 

\ a; realistic orientation program fqr teachers 
' should be established* . ' _ 



d) Certain positions in Native; American programs ^ 
should be designed for and reserved to Native 
Americans, , 

e) _ \^here should be dong-^term employments for program 
- perBonnel*^^ " ^ 

f) There should be a mephanism whereby existing 
staff c&n. be trained to accept, the philosophy 
underlying^ new programs. 
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g) The're should be mor.e Native American admin- 
istrators in Native Amorican schools, / 

h) Management should be streamlined and programs 
consolidated^ involving an efficient use of 
technology and the development of effective 
accountability- systems* 

The Task^ Force made several recommendations ^.regard- 
ing needed programs i 

a) A bibliother apy program should be introduced 
nationally, 

h) The qpen-'Classroom method of teaching should 
be more widely af>opted,v 

c) Diagnos tic teac. ng should be more ' widely 

d) Bil ingual/bTcult^'faX programs in reading and 
• mathematics shouid= be fully integrated into 

the regular school ^'nCirriculum* r - 

c) Linkages and interaction between .funded - ^ 
programs should be suf^ponted by _the t'ederal 
Goveirnment. '\ . ' - ■ 

f) Program guidelines shoul.d.be siniplified. 

The" following are the recofnmendat ions 1;h6 Task 
Force made regarding cqTmnunity and parent parti- 
cipation in Native American programs/r 

a) Native AiifieriGans should play a greater role 
in all areas of program planning. The 
community should, establish. ^program^^ priorities, 

b) Locai input should -be supplied for budget 
decisions, ■ 

a) Guideline's ^or federally funded prdgrams 

should encourage community participation in 
Native American*s.ft£ograms / rather than, restricjb^ 
participation to parents. 

1X3 ■ - ; _ 



-d) Representation on advisory councils should 

include representation i other than parents so 
that tribal leadership is not fragmented^ 
Federai and State administrators should support 
the expression of Native American, leadership, 

a) Parents serving, on advisory councils should be - 
both trained and paid, . 

f) There should be timely di,sseminati©n of all 
program information to parents. 

Regarding financing^ the Task Force ma'de the follow- 
ing reconimendations : ^ 

a) . Long-range planning /^should be financed. 

b) ' \ An accountability system should be. devised to 
/;inonitor the implementation of funded " programs . 

I*) T^3M4H--\f^=^mg^^_f?ang ghoii 1 ji,^ -r-H r^-j pa in the planning, 

negotiating^ and implementation°s^t^agc^5-^cr£-^-l-^ ^ -^ .^ 
programs designed by their .lo.C-aJ-v education ^ 
agencies ^ particOTCrly^^liose^r^ for 
-the needs of Native AiTier lean children, 

d) " Native American instructional programs should be 

of sufficient duratiori^ to-^be firmly established 
' and implemented, / - 

e) A tjhified system^of governance should be built 
into Native ' American instructional programs at ' 
Federal , State , and local levels * This is 
necessary in order to avoid duplication of . 
.program &nd expehdi tures ^ and 'to provide . i , 
a basis for collaborative effort. 

f) Pre— and inservice programs should be reauiped . 
categoriiBs of Native American instructional programs 
Title I, IV, and VIII should recogni ze this ^ ^ 
requirement, " \ " 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



In school year 1972-^73^ nearly 3 million children were attend- 
ing public elementary an,d secondary schools in which ihstruc 
tion was not giva^ in' their , native rlanguage. This situation 
existed despite the passage in 1968/of the Elementary and Second^ 
ary Education ' Act * Title VII of this legislation called for ' 
bilingual education^ services for children whosfe native language 
was not English; Title I provided for special services for edu- 
cationally deprived children. Though a spate of programs fol- ' 
lowed the legislation^ many children-^ continued to be denied 
prop&r educational serviced. \in January 1974/ th.. eupreme 
Court ruled that n6n-English-=speaking children who were not- 
receiving bilingual education services were being denied an 
education* ) ^ 

Bilingual/bicultural education hasvproved difficult to define; 
the key terms ^arj not self ^e:Kplanatory-. i*ew ethnic groups would 
agree bn any on^^'^definition and countless probl^^ been 
raised by those who Have attempted :tp^explmi^ the . semantic para- . 
meters,^ For the bilingual component / definitions run from one 
eKtrem#to another i from the belief that bilingualism is merely 
the eKposure to two languages- to bilingualism being the ability i 
to speak or exercise natiye^like bontrol^ in two languages. - 

After almost ten years of Federal .spending there has been 
little critical^ analytic thinking about the philosophy^ goals^" i 
methodologies^ techniques, curriculum design. and development of / 
bilingual/bicultural education*. Thus, techniques o£ instruction^ 
are poorly developed^ with the result . that, many bilingual/biculV 
tural pupils are performing poorly in English language reading 
and mathematics. - " ' \ 

In 1975, the United States. Office of Education .sponsored 
this task force, which sought to develop a working, philoso^ 
phy for future endeavors in bilingual/bicultural education. 
During its meating^, thte task ^force identified relevaint /" 
strategies^ methodologies and techniques for improving r/;" 
■the quality of instruction in the^ basic content areas / 
with particular emphasis ^ on reading, writing , a.udiolingual^^^^^^^^/ 
perception in the ,mother tongues and in English As A Secorid 
Language> . and in matffema^fibs . In keeping with the :mboye, 
the task fotce agreedvthat it was imperative that future 
endeavo;rs in bllinqual^toi cultural education be preceded' 



by * research-based knowledge. This philbsophioalv and 
research-based orientation would* enable and encourage 
the different non-Anglo peoples, to develop models designed 
.--to meet their specif ic educational ^regui/tements while 
-allowing all bilingual/bicul tur^al pedpl.6s to share their 
Gndeavors* ' y y 

Those planning bilingual/biculturad ^ograms should anti^ 
cipate variation, not only among /different ethnic groups, = 
but also within any one group, particular programs of ■ 
bilingual/bicul tural education^^^irtcS^tliey are targeted to 
a specific populat^ion, sh^^Id not be assurned to be fullyl 
valid for other group^^^^lt should not be assumed that all 
members of an ethnic /group have a singly lever of ability; 
curricUliiin developep^ must be able to . differentiate amoiig 
different perforj^^^^e levg-lS 'within an ethnic group. 
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2 . Pn l LOSOPHICA-L FbuNDATIONS 

■ • . 7^ - ,: ■.• ■ 

Bilingual/bicultural irfstruGtional proqrams shuuld enconipass 
a ph 1-losophical orieritation ^towara peoples whose .cultures 
are not 7^nglQ=Atneric4n ^ and whose native tdngues are not 
Ehgliph.^ These prog^rams must bft based on the particular 
conceptual^ culturai /-historical and linqulstie backgrounds 
of these peoples. Therefore, bilingual/bicultural education 
requires th& acceptance and acknowledgment oB the^ legiti- 
macy of rion-Anglp heritages. • Educators .working with bi- 
lingual/bicultural children ^ must recognize that, their p'u- ' 
. pils backgrounds are different from^'^and not inferior to, ^^ 
those of the dominant Anglo-American society^ In "shorty 
they must commit them.selves to cultural pluralistic morally^ 
educationally^ an^ legally, . ^ ^ 

A serious commitment to cultAiral pluralism means that bi=- 
1 ingual/bUcul tural educatibn programs must t^e institutdoh- 
a'lized .at^ the administrative and^^lns u©^i^n levels in uni^ 
versities, ^secondary an^ intermediate* schooT!B>-'-aiidLiE..Si^"" 
m.entary schools* This commitment must completer-there 
can be no exceptions. Programs should not b© implemented 
merely to fulfill legal and^. funding reguirements-^ but must 
be considered as^ integral parts of school curriculums , 
Simply to teach English As A Second Language , and perhaps K > 
to include within the instructiorial program the teaching \ 
ofi Spanish, Mandarin, French, Cherokee^ and others as 
first or second languages ^ does not meet the' schools* obli- 
gation to i the .philosophical principles of bilingual/bicultural 
education* In addition^ merely teaching academic subjects', . 
in foreign languages and then literally ^^translating tradi = 
^^tional Knglish-language curriculum ^ materials into the appro-- 
priate .language/ without any consideratipn^ for ,/.uahces in 
linguistic and cultural perceptions, negates th^ indivi- 
duality of bilingual/'bicultural peoples, Finall/, bilingual/ 
bicultural educatiort is definitely not to^ be interpreted 
as the conducting of remedial classes ■in^ langur^gas other — 
than English, Cultural^ linguistic^ racial* and=^thnic 
differencas are frequently equated wi'th inf eriori ^:y-' and 
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second-class citizenship. Many bilingual/bicultural ypung= 
st^rs lare "Anglicized" "While learning to be ashpmr.d of their 
parent^',, .of their native tongue^ and of 'itheir cultural and 
historical heritage *^ High dropout ratoaj, ,low academic 
'achievement, and ■ socioeconomic fai lure are testimonies to 
lack of commuhication^ ^the development c^f racism, and 'v..^ 
n'^gn tivc self ^-tierception in^the clansiDGni,^ ' 

Individual self ^concept is further damaqed by limited ca^ 
reer choices open to minority high school t|raduates. The 
inability to find a job is often looked upon in terms of 
a rejection by society* Only\thoae ^*fho . fit into the ap= 
proved stereotypes, howeve^r, are able to develop Strong 
self-concepts, or are able to make the ^rive-rto-achi.eve 
work in their favor. / 

:, ^ ' . ■ ■ ^ i ^ ^' . 
Strengthening pupils' self ^concept is a primary task of the 
educator. It is espeeially necessary when dealing with 
bilingual/bicultural children. Many are hybrids^ of tvio worlds^ 
of two cultures^ neither fully accepted by 'the majority society 
nor by tli^^ffomelarfd thWy have left. The families* of these 
children view education as the key to' upward mobiiity' and €o 
the better *life^. Yet all too many see their chilBrei;! facing 
the trauma of failure in. school? leading^ to.- the inevita'^ble , 
collapse of hopes for a professional career. 

Educators '^inust therefore advance from the "equal access" 
concept 'to that o-f*^ "equal benefits": it is not enough' merely 
to ensure that all pupils have, access to properly st^ffad and 
supplied schools, in which' they are "isxposed" to an, adequate , 
curriculum. Rather, under the equal benefits concepti, the 
school must take resDonsibiri ty for each pupil ! p^^ogress * 
The^ school must acknowledge the learning pupils acquire out^ - ^ 
side the school, and mus;t\. take into account the economicj and 
.cultural contexts of their'^homes - and communities* Educators 
must remain aware of the ways in whidh language and background 
affect individual learning ,.:tyles. 
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PRQGRAMf4ATIC REOUIREMENTS . , ' ' ' . 

- - - — ^ ■ ' . , 

Researcft^'^based KjiQwledge 

CriticMl inalysis and resGarch-based knowledge must be the 
basis f Or ^tee formulation and testing of theories ^ method- 
ologies/ teqhniques^ performance evaluation criteria^ and 
curriculum materials developed f or bilingual/bicultliral ^ 
education prograins , No rtatter what type of research is 
undertaken in bilingua^l/bicultural education, the investi- 
gator must adhere to the operative research Requirements ; 
whether historical or experimental. This scientific pro--" A 
cess will lead to greater clarity of concepts^, methodology 
selection arid ordering of data^ and their appreciation. 
It will also eliminate errbneoui informatioii and practices/ 
and develop relevant curriculum. Patterns and trendS/W^ 
then be r-evealed, and prpgramrnatic guideliTies developed which 
wij^^ accurately reflec^t the educational need^of biainguat/ 
'bicMtural peoples » These efforts should reduce the number 
of ' programs^-many within the same 'Cultural ^group"that 
ref lect the prec^ceived ideas, of trained but uninformed 
personnel. ^ - ^ 

Jjack of, research knowledge i^s accompanied by the lack .of 
mi nor ity= group' researchers ehgaging^ in bilingual/bicultural ' 
education. It is clfear f rorn/the reiearch^vent^ure^ funded ' 
by' the United ^States Of f ice of Education ^ the National in^\\ 
stitute of Education, foundations and^>other organizations 
that minority ' researchers are rarely q±^n the oppcjrtunity^ 
to study their own communities / and the pr'ocesses that \ 
^aff^ect those communities , 4 In many cases ^ minorities are^ \ 
studied by researchers who consider them^exe^ieT^TiSTtHer ^ \ 
speak nor understand their- tanguHg^T"^ and are ignorant of \ 
thei^^ul tural and historical heritages. ' \ 

%t th^same time^ bilingual/bipultural educators who belong> 
to 'minority peoples^iiack the necessary access to- puMication 
of their articles^ books and studies, I!he ^nited Stitfrs ,j 
Office of Education ..should therefore establish a 'clear4-ng^ 
house for the follQwing purposes! (a) fund. ^He restearch 
endeavors of minority bilingual/bicultural rem^ ^ 
(b) publish articles^ bookstand ptudies; (c) make tihose ; ^ 
works available to school districts^ boards of ^education 'and 
universities aprpss the country; (d) 'inake thein^>pvaiiable/ 



^ to commercial publishing houses and magazines for wider 
distributibni and (e) allow for full participation of. / 
= minority bilingual/bicultilr^l . educators in the decisiQn-- 
' makinq process of its administration • , ^ 

Research has not kept pace with th'e competitive ^business 
of the production of reading materials for the monplingual / 
child speaking a -language ojther than English or for the bi=^ 
lingual child who speaks English , and another language * ^ ' 
Research on "reading" has- been prolific ^ however, little ■ ' 
' has been produced or evaluated that h^s'* grown directly out 
of the American '.bilingual/bicultural experience. The needs 
and the contributions of the^ Nation -s multilingual popu^ ..^ 
lation still remain largely neglt'^ted . by researchers. ^" 

-Better use should be made of those research findings that 
have been disseminated* Ramirez, Pr ice^wllliams , -and fiaman 
have indicate.d that Chicana chi Idren Have, a differe'nt learning., 
or cognitive style than Analo children. ^ChicAno qhlldren - ; ' 

' exhibit^ more ^tfield dependeCce than Anglo children, 'They- spore 
better \on the verbal tasks\of intelligence t^sj^^"- and^'' learned . 
better-'' when the material was characterized by'^f antasy^ and . 
humor,, but was -related ^to human content/ They also ^ performed^' 

.better when those in ^authority; expressed ' confidenc in'their 
ability.. Field independents^^and thus Anglo chlldreri=--do , - 
better on vis-ual motor task.S; of .. intelligence tdsts > slich, as 
putting ^pieces or pairts togi-tb%^^ make a.*,whole\; .pr^ sepa-^" " 
rati'ng parts from a whole. = 'These Anglo dhildren leatped 
better when the material was abstract^ impersonal / T^ind^ tied 
to reality* " Their- behavior vsjas not significantly -af fleeted i^y , 

:.the opinions qf authority figuj^es* - ^ ^ '^'^ ^, ; 

These concepts of cpgni'tive styles , as well as the \f indings ^ 
of other"^ researchers such as^ Canava^i / Ttiust be brought to bea^t" 
^upon the curriculi:im/gind upon the- instructioria^l technicjues 5f 
bilingual/bicultural education/ especially upon such key; ' 
subjects as reading and mathematics* Given proper suppoctv. 
"appropriate ^research will lead, .to more effactiuc and' encompas'^;^ 
sing instructional stra^tegies^ and ''will enable -the Nation' s 
schools "to^ meet .the cultural , individual ; social /' and "cqgni- -- 
'tive needs of \&Trlinguaiybicul tural pupi'ls, ''V 

Community -Field Research ^ ^ . . ' ^ ' ^ - . ' ^ ^ 

Due to lackvof. information wabout mi nori ty 'Communities / 
present research endeavors in bilingual/bicul turml educa-" ; 
*tion fail to identify relevant ■ issues , MoreUnformation ^ " , 
about minority jli feisty les is needed. Racial, cultural^ ' ^ 
and lin'guis'tic prejudices toward :%ii nor ity ethnic groups , 
have filtered into the education system, influencing teacher ' 

J"' ■ ^ ^ = . ■ ■ . , ■ ' . \ ^ / ■ s 
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trainers and teachers in the classroom. Genera tions. of children 
woro told that they were "culturally and linguistically dis- . 
advantaged." The tragt3dy has been that all too .many bilingual/ 
bicultural pupils, have accepted this judgment as fact- 

Thoroforc^, it is cloar that community field roscarch muHt 
be conductod and directed by mindrity researcherH . . 7'hey 
will t3xamino from an unbiased point of view socialization 
patternH^ interpersonal relations^ cultural and self-- 
identities, caqnitive and linguistic styles, and the or- 
tjanizatlon of grass-roots social, reliqious, economic and- 
t^olitical structures. They will then analyze these data, 
and. arjply their findinas tc ^he developmc^n t of methodologies, 
teachinq^ techniques, curriculum content and development, 
parental and community participation, teacher training, 
educa t iona 1 , testing ^ and performance nnd program evaluation, 
A Teacher Corps model training^ design v/hich ~ s tresses the 
need for a cooperative relationship between university,., 
community, and school di strict ought to he explored., 

Curriculum and Curricurum D ev e lopment 

Language is one of the determinants of pupils' cognition 
and perception, and learning takes place within a lin- 
guistic' frameworks If pupils respect their linguistic 
heritage, they will take pride in their intellectual and . -.^ 
educational^ development. It is well documented that learn^ 
ing.to read i^n a second language* for instance, ii: na^si^^ ^ 
^ and ^ more successful when speaking and reading have already 
been mastered in the native tongue, 

e 

Therefore, curriculum and curriculuin inaterials should be 
designed and developed by those knowledgeable aboi^t hi- - 
lingual/bicultural traditions. The implication., n is 
are f ar-reach^ing and important* Educators must jn-:^ rstand- 
> that cognitive styTes and socioeducational requirements of 

pupils whose native tongues are not English/ and whose cul- 
tural backgrounds' are not Anglo-American, are dii Lerent , j 
not deficient. For ©xample, the ^studies of Rainfrez and 
Casteneda support the hypothesis %hat Mexican-Amerinan 
children view life situations in their totality r?^^ ler 
than a,s individual components, and thus have a hi.^ / per- 
.sonalized style of learning. Th^e Metodo Global fo the'^ 
teaching;.of reading in Spanish make^ use, of the pupils* 
own experiencesy perceptions of the world, and speech 
patterns, in order to teach Hispariic children to' Write, 
and to deduce meaning from souhd-symbol relationships* 
Research funds should^ be made, available to bi lingual/bicul- " 
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tural education researchGrs for the development of such 
sncjcialized curriculum approachGs. 

There is a def ini te linguis ti c component to; 'the 1 oarninq 
style used in reasbnlng out mathem; lical concepLs. Bocause 
bilinqual/bicultural pupils acquire basic rnathemat ical 
concepts using culturally relevant eKamples in their na- 
tive toncTUCy they experience difficulties in leaniinq 
mathematics in English, Low achievement among bil^ingual/ 
biculturril pupils in mathematics has been mistakenlv 
ascribed to ^the pupils' lack of ability rather than to 
irrelevant or inadequate methodologies and techniques or 
to a lack of communication. If the instructor is usinq 
a textbook literally translated from English^ or from 
another language^ and is unfamiliar with the language^ cog^ 
hitive style and cultural heritage of the bilingual/bicul- 
tural pupils^ academic failure is hardly the fault of" 
these latter. Curriculum designers must therefore under- 
stand that learning will improve if material is taught 
using familiar models. Native language skills must be ^ 
maintained and inqre sed^ as must English language skills, 

Several instructional strategies have been developed that 
take into consideration the linguistic and. cognitive style 
requirements of a -ariety of linguistic and cultural groups. 
The Preview=Review approach introduces a topic in One lan- 
guage, teaches it in the second language, and then reviews 
the material in the first language. Another strategy^ the 
Alternation approach, includes the use of two languages of 
instruction on alternative, days, half^days or hours. For 
exan^ le, material used would be taught first in*- Japanese 
and'. Lhen retaught in English* The Balanced Bilingual In- 
structional Approach allows for classroom instruction in 
the native language for the first three years of school ^ 
(although some educators are of the opinion that. this 
should be continued for the first five or six years) while 
concurtently developing a SO-'SO balance , ^ arriving at English 
as the second language by the end of the third year. 

The rationale for this gradual approach is that bilinqual/ 
bicultural pupils a^re likely to lose the functional u.rs 
of their native language through too rapid immersion in 
English. Research into the use and instructional effective- 
ness of these approaches, and the development of new approaches 
and models, are urgently needed; so^ that ^teachina strategies,^ 
techniques, and methodogies can be made more effective, 
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Though many choices exist in the design of curricultims and the 
adoption and use of instructional methods, certain planning 
tools should bo borne in mind by all taachers for each course 
they give; Toachers should assess and state the specific ob^ 
jec ives of the course-.-^ in measurable termsj^the objectives 
for native language^ skills. English language skills, content 
area ■componQnts; and objectives related to any other aspect of 
the material or the instructional approach. Further, teachers 
should write up the program design and schedules; the use of ^ 
bilingual professional and paraprof essional staff; the evalu^ ' 
ation design related to specif ic objectives ; and a. .1 ist ing " of 
materials to be used, specifying those developed by the teacher 

As bilingual/bicultural oducation is directed primarily towards 
the nonassimiiated minority pupils, care should be taken in 
curriculum planning to develop course elements in which the 
majority of -p^upils-'--whdse education will be deficient if they 
=are not exposed to bilingual/bicultural experiences — can 
actiyoly participate. 

In suminary, bilingualism must be viewed by bi lingual/i icul- 
tural .pupils and educators as an asset to intellectual dc^ 
velopment, and as an educationally legitimate element in 
the learning environment, Bilingualism contributes to pre= 
sent and future educational success for all who are involved. 



The Cultural Component ^ ' / 

Pupils ' ^pride in their cultural heritage contributes to' 
the development of a positive self-image, A positive onl- 
tural and self-»image is essential for motivatibn^ and the 
desire to Iparn. it is imperative that curriculum designs . - 
and curriculum materials for bilingual/bicultural pupils^ ' 
be tailored 'therefore to their specific needs. Educators 
must break away from traditional, monocultural;, - sociohis= 
torical and socioeconomic attitudes which .f all to recog- 
nize the culturally pluralistic ^nature- of the. heritage of 
the United States. American cultural, social^ economic, 
ethnic, and religious histories" imply that the decisive 
role in the shaping of this^ country was that of the Anglo- 
Saxon Americ^n^ The-Asian and Pacific peoples^ the Puerto 
Ricans, the variods Iniian nations/ the' Mexican-Americans , 
the _ Blacks, ^..the West Jndians, the Cubans and other various 
bilingua£/bicultural groups and paoples are often ignored, 
or p^resented as impediments to the development of the 
United States. ' - 

There are few culturally appropriate curriculums tailored 
to the educatiqnal needs of bi lingual/bicultural pupils. 



The token^ prosGnco of brown, yellow or olive skins in- 'ro^ 
cent hoxtbook i 1 1 us't^r A t i on in sii nly inadequate * Pub-- 
lif^hars nust bo prospurcKl into qr^?ateT account-ability in^_ 
fill rill i ru! demons L rated nocds . Teachers should be? on- 
couracK.Mi to offer cri^-iquoB of Qvistinq toxtbooks, sneci- 
fvinn nrMir^ral Inad^riuacies nnd. specific inaccurncicB .which 
in turn cpuld loacl to the Helbctive boycohtinsi of publiBlierH, 
r.*nysibly \n&till\/nq in these an incrensod son^c of^respon-^ . , 
sibility. Parents are an impor tan t:_. rcsourcG on lite and ^ - - 
environrrien t ^ and' should be consulted during curriculuni de^ 
velopmont, Thouqh some ma^erinlB have been developed tHrougli 
cooperative effort between tGachers and parents , li t tie has 
been published or dis t ributc^d . 

Curriculum designs and matorials rnust also do more than 
merelv offer separate courses relevant to a particular 
qroup^of "ethnics*" They, should cncouraqe all pupils to 
explore and respect their own cultural and historical 
heritages^ and to study and explore others. All ethnic" 
groups have historical experiences and rosourncs- from^ 
v;hich material for developing new and more relevant texts 
can- be drawn, Cul'turally pluralistic education will coun-- 
te.r negative .self-concepts and negative cultural images, 

an summary, curriculuT^ and Gurriculum materials must be ^ 
designed according to the learning styles of bilingual/-^ 
■bicultural pupils. Traditional textbooks, literal trans- 
lation, and other nontailored material can limit the achieve^ 
ment of hi. 1 ingual/bi cultural pupils. Their continued use 
remains a major obstacle to the academic success of non-^ 
Anglo pupils, ■ ■ 



Prog ram Fuhding . , 

Educators and local public elementary and secondary ^ school,, 
administrators ^are well aware that^the funds available for 
programs under Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act are inadequate in terms of the magnitude^of the need" 
\ The numbar of applications for grants-in-aid have clearly 
\ -demonstrated " this . All administrators' should remain aware 
\ that bilingual/bicultural programs can be justified and" funded 
1 ' under Title I of the Act, if the needs assessment indicates 
\ that such programs are a prime need of^ " educatipnalLy deprived" 
\ children within, the school district. This funding possibility 
\ should not be neglected.- 
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By and larqe> university teacher training institutions have 
failed to prepare teachers, capable of developing adequate 
bilingual/bicultural lea ning environments. Only recently, 
with the advent of Federal allocations^ have universi ty 
adrninistr,ations and faculties even acknowledged the need 
for training in this partiGular field* Furthermore, those 
universities which do offer such progranis tend^to stress 
the linguistic^ and not the cultural and his torical aspects , 
of bj/i j ngyal/bicultural education. In many programs, em- 
phasis is pladfed on the teaching of reading English / and 
the teaching of English. As A Second Language. Sometimes, 
teacher traijiing in English As A Second ' Language is taught 
by faculty who do not know the languagte the bilingual/ 
bicultural population to be served*. Many who support th,e 
concept of English As A Second Language contend that this 
situation is acceptable educational practice* However^ 
the similarities and differences between the native language 
and English can hardly be effectively taught by soineone 
.who only knows the latter. 

Fbvj universities have courses which deal with the teaching 
of content areas in bilingual/bicultural education in the 
relevant language (s) , Generally^ universities allocate 
neither the time rror the research facilities to formulate 
hypothesfes^ theories^ and techniques for bili ngual/bicul-^ 
tur'al education/ although courses in the theories and prac-- 
tices of bilingual/bicultural education are sometimes based 
on 1ihe individual research and experience of minority re-- 
searchers and teachers. ^ - i 

T eacher Examinations and Licensing 

Teacher licensing eKamiriations procedures should be over- 
hauled. In most professions ^ practitioners are able to 
show their worth through a cbmbination of performance and 
evaluation. This is not the case with teachers;, in spite ^ 
of field evaluations, written examinations. must be 'passe^^ 
These often discriminate in context, content and structure., 
against the itiinority cahdldate. i ^ ^ ' . 



in some Stiatcs^ licGnsinci in tailingual/bicultural oducation 
does not 'roquire that candidates spoak the language of _ 
the. intondcd pupil population. This favors Anylo applicants, 
and adversely affects tho education pf the minority pupil, 

,■ 

Romov al- of 'the Teacher Preparation Function frorn the 

UnT vorsi ti OS : ~ An Arternative Approach 

V ~ — ^ ____ ^ ^ ^ _ 

Certain bilingual/bicul tural educators believe that the pre^ 
paration of teachers in bilingual/bicultural education 
should be removed from the universities and placed wi other 
institutions. These new insti tutions should be committed 
to bilingual/bicultural education, and should be accredited^ 
to grant degrees in this area. The courses of study should 
include: analyses of the heritages of bilingual/bicultural 
peoples; effective lanquage instruction, so that teachers 
may speak; read, and write the various languages ? ^research 
eKperience in the development of methodologies and technic 
ques; and instruction in. content areas such as mathematics , 
science, and social studies. In addition, courses in 
health service areas, quidance and counseling, a^ well 
as extensive field experience, are essential in the educa- 
tion of the bilingual/bicuLtural teacher, administrator,^^ 
and counselor, 

^ ' 

In the context of pn naring teacber.s able to m^et the needs . 
of bilingual/bicul Lura children, it should be noted that 
bilingual/bicultural ! acher preparation programs originated 
at the local level and only later were. offered by institutions 
of higher education. Much of the accumulated expertise m ^ 
methodology, techniques, and instructional skills remain with- 
in the local school districts, with their emphasis on practice 
and performance, rather than higher academic degrees. 

lnservi_ce Training for Teachers ■ * 

Currer/tly, there is little effective inservice training for • 
teachers and admiwis trators in bilingual/bicultural educa= 
tion pi^cgrams. Even, within school districts serving the 
same -ethnic population, inservice courses tend to bear 
little relationship to each'' other. Sc^iool districts .should 
establish their own research units,, and test programs withm 
the district.' ^ . ■ 

Teachers need skills in the^ designing and developing of 
bilingual/bicultural curriculums and materials ^or their 
pupils. inservice training in gi^idance and counseling _^is 
needed to prepare these teachers '^ta, deal effectively with 
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various classroom situations. Time must be allocated '^for 
this. The qualifications for guidance positions should 
include "a knowledge pf the heritage and language of the 
relevant bilinguai/bicul tural. communities. 

New patterns of cooperation and collaboration must^be 'es = 
t-iiblished among school districts ^ ' universities ^ alternative 
Teacher Centers^ privately supported research foundations 
and pulp^icly funded bilingual/bicultural education foundations 
so that information concerning bilingual/bicultural inatruc- . 
tion can be shared* Monolingual teachers would certainly 
benefit from appropriate training. New teaching strategies 
should be developed\ so that monolingual teachers can work 
together in the same classroom wi th bilingual/bicultural 
teachers , ^ . ■ 

■ 1 - - 

Career Ladders for the Billngual/Bicultural Coimnunity 

A career ladder for the long-term training of community 
members in teaching, administration^, guidance counseling,^ 
and' othe'r positions should be created and funded by federal. 
State and local governments* . Bcirticipants . in th4s train-- 
ing should' be allowed to attend both "traditional . university 
programs afid existing alternative programs. They shoul^ 
receive adequate compensation for working as teacher aides 
and paraprof essionals , and an effort must be made to place 
them when they have fulfilled the certification requirements* 
In short, th^ role of the paraprofessional in education 
must be clearly defined, whether th^se people wish to be- / 
come teachers, or pursue other carears* Proper accredita- 
tion must be set up; its lack remains a significant obsta- 
cle to flexible performance and upward mobility for p.ara^ 
professionals. 
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5. PARENT PARTICIPATION 



The ' role of the parent in all education is_ properly one 
of advocacy and participation* Parents carry a major re^ 
sponsibility for ^ensuring that schools educate their chil= 
dren. Taacher organizations and unions have opposed use of 
teacher p.raparation peribds f or parent-'teach'er conferences. 
They do not recognize these^ conferences as part of the ^ 
pro fessiona^l function of teaching* Consequently ^ parental 
participation has been limited to curriculum development^ 
guidance^ arid counseling^ and other supportive servicers . 
Parents frequently find the school atmosphere unwelcoming, 
and ar.e therefore reluctant, to visit and find out what 
is happening* hm a result, ^the gap between parents and 
educational policymakers is beconiing increasingly broad, 

. This, rather than a lack of concern fur their children's 
education^ is the root of the problem,^ Historical forces 
have/ granted the white, Anglo-Saxon middle class control 
over decisionmaking, and have educated them in the skills 
necessary for the development and exercise of political 
power* Bilingual/bicul tural parents must also receive such- 
an education* Teachers must adapt their own perceived role 
in order to work more ^^closely with parents. Their tradi- 
tional role of a "fountainhead of knowledge" must change: 
if it does not, parental input will remain minimal* The 
new rola of the teacher there-fore is that of facilitator, 
diagnostician^ and prescriber of "learning activities , : :/ ' ' 

] - . ^ ■ . ' 

Parental participation in the schools is Important in fos- 
tering a "Sense of commiinity among' the parents/ teachers, 
and administrators , Bi lingual/Bicultural education must 
be viewed as a family activity in which parents help in 
the educatio^i of their children, as well as in the learn=^ ^ 
ing experiences of the teachers and administrators. Par- 
ents should also play a consultative role in the selection 
and development of instructional methodologies, techniques^ 
and fcurriculum materials, ■ Recent studies have revealed 
that learning increases' when parental and community re- 
sources are brought into the classroom* When these re- 
sources are used by teachers, humane, integrated and well- 

'rpunded learning ^ experipnces follow. The Home Visitatibn . 
Program is a model of parent-teacher' cooperation which 
should be considered for use in more schools* '^This program 
stresses the hcHTie as a learning environment which can 
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incrcas© academic perf ormanba^^and social development; With 
requiar vi.sitation, teaqri ing--nd'rma.lly relegated to the 
school---is bi-ought intoi the home; I'he role of the parent 
is to be a teacher and eh^ange agent for the childj .. the 
role- of the home visitor is to be a change agent for the 
parent^ showing ways to supplement the school/, and not to 
imi ta te it. ' . -' 

One benefit of the Home Visitation Program is the enhanced 
education of parents to be aware of and use their talents to 
inci^ease. the achievement motivation ^ intellectual behavior^ 
and self-esteem of their children. A major activity of the 
home visitor is to demonstrate and explain the tasks that' 
havebeen devised in the school to increase the pupils' Intel 
Idctual competence and. personal ""social development. With the 
home visitor as liaison between ^the school and the Home, 
parents become better informed about school functions and are 
encouraged to become involved not only in task development 
but in the whole range of community^school relationships* 

Classifying parents as consultants might facilitate the 
entry into the schools of parents with^special skiirs. 
Thus parents v/ho might not fee able to work full timo. could 
come- into th% school' for a day./ or a few hours ^ depending 
on. the schedule they establish'with the school. They 
should ailso be paid for these services * 

v • 
Although ^few schools have established programs to train 
parents to participate on program advisory boards^ some ^ 
have successfully done so. In one' such program, the paren= 
tal role in decisionmaking was the same as that of the prin^ 
cipal and the staff. I Parents were trained to analyze the 
basic provisions of the ESEA law, and to draft proposals.,^ 
In one case, for example/ these skills proved critical in 
winnning back. Title I funds when the Federal Government 
attempted to cut these off because the school *s minority 
bilingual/bicultural pupils had achieved too much academi- 
cally, and were therefore "ineligible*' for further funding* y 
The parents, community, teachers^ and administrators joined/ 

in a cooperatiye effort and recaptured the Title I funds* / 

- / r 

Another model of parental participat ion is the Center for 
Urban Education in Detroit. The - aim of the center was to 
trairi parents to assume leadership roles on school fc^oards. 
Over a period of three years^, a citywide training program 
was established, and community and parent groups became ; 
active In bilingual/bicultural ■instructional proqrarns , and 
participated in the ' selection of key administrato-rs -i**- . - 
Unfortunately/ . the center is now defunct for lack of, funding. 
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In sur =',ry, it is clear that in order to install a sense 
comniuni-cy arnong parents^ teachers / administrators and uni 
versity faculty bilingual/bicultural parents must play a 
major role, from prekindergarden to the university level. 
They should be trained to participate in' all ^decision- 
making.- bodies having to' do with bilingual/bicultural 
education* 



PERFORMAMqE EVAL UAi" I ON 



ticularly acute. The maioritv oJ''^ PUpils is par= ■ 

the United States use ^l^t H ■ ^ systems across 

t:ially biased aglinst t^e bif f ^ /J '^^^'^i^^ essen= 
bias in these tlstf^s 'evidenceny'^tSfi^ 

taicultural linguistic, cultu??? u "^9l°«=t of bilingual/ 

These tests cannot be' einsilred J ^^^torical heritaqel. 
i-nstruments when in facfthey dlflL^Iiif^^^^^^ ^^^i^ test 
Of the middle-class experience Th^. H ^*""^"^"^ 
PupUs take standardized Jesta*wh? H\J^^^"5ual/bicultural 

stand because, of, unfam?liir clnteit ^l^^ not under- 
are given in English Th i c ' °^ because the tests ■ 

dasignated' "poor achievers -r ^J^^^^s in their being 
in classes for the mentlflv rJ?f ^^^"5 plaled 

The repeated denial o? acadeSl =n^^ °^ ^1°^ learner, 

.creation of a negative sSf c.n results in the 

■ -r - ^^J^f' cultural, and racial image. 



cianly'fnd ^nllrlSOLg'If \ff lu^?uraf ^^^P^"^- R^fi-^ 
reflects. Each culture bLau^e^^^ context the test 
c*al traditions, selects cJr^^f of enyironmental and- so= 
significant. rt SncoS^Ler^J activities as the most 
to given norms anrvalues pL^"P^''%^^^= "^^'^ according 
standing of the .difSrenrcul^urfr'"^-^' ^"^^ relative 
IS affected by the paSlu?aJ culJufr"^^ "intelligence" 
were constructed. ionsequenflv Jhf ^^^^^^^ the tests 
of standardized tests iloue^^f' ^? predictive validity 
measure pupils' intelligenci bn?^^ they do'-not 

middle-class norms, valuls and ^anan^^^ their .grasp of 
of standardized tests to Dredf^i f?^^®' Thus, the use 
ing ability of bi!S|uaI/gf cuj ?Srlr 1^^^"- 
conceal academic abiMtv and PupHs might in fact 

significant achievemSnt I'tf^rt ..-"^ prevent 
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■ Tn 1 v-q. Nichols (.1974) tho . 

,,,tB" for ovanm^xnq l-P^^ ^^^^f ^^inV tos ts " is that by . 
sic assumption oi tl^^ be made about . 

mensurinq..ono 9^^^ ^^J^^^ 2,^%,^^6. that bocausc a • 
tho whole. For "^^^-Pl^Ar^oSS correspondanco in tho 
child could q^vcs. a letttr^-.o 0.4 ^.^^^.^r. For yuars , _ 

id qri^^o,. hts or she was a ^°°';\ . '^^..^al P^vrt of reading , 
the ^•di.creto^-point test" was an^,n^.,r.^,l^^ ^^^.^^^ 

iriatruction in Enqlish, and op^" J^^.^^ j-au decision and > . 

the bximqual/bicultural Pupil^^ [^uiLlines have a.gued _ > 
the Office for Civil -^y^t^;^ nn-ilvsis in a realistic social 
- for the use of otaservationa 1 .'^"'^^l^-^^^^^thnoqraDhic meas- 
Context, and for, the devalopn.ont of an ethn^,^,^^^_^^^^^ 

■sure. The need for the clevelaon,enh o r^ar - taii^inqual/- 
.can n. asure fairly the _ acad.mi. a.hievu^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

bicultural pupils f e'^f ^ '"oi the OCR quidelines. 

have had a lasting effect, . = 

- !_ v/^v^v c.\ tv Board of Educa- 

The case of ASPIRA vs |^^f^J^^^°f evaluation problem for 
tion posed a differed, performance ^ predomi- 
bilingu.l/bicultur.l eaue.at.on . ^ecau^^^ . , 

rmnce of Spanis^y New York City school 

the "isP^"^'^-''^^" = -",P^j;ance Sf English as the language 
system . and ^ ^^'^ Pf ^^^^^JuM- that this situation re= 
ot Insrru-Mon, t ^"^''^.^^ational opportunity for 
suited in ..n^qu.Lt^es ^=*^|°g^coult ordered the Board 

bilinquai/ icui.ural P^PJ^^t /JJ determine the language 
-to develop a testing mechanism to det^^^^^^^ participate 
in which these- pupils could mos^ aeveloped.a langaage. 
in the classroom; The »°^^2^tn^ in which lahguage-- \ 
.aptitude test which -^ii^|o|=SoO Hispanic pupilS were most 
Enqlish or Spanish- .h,.vu.u,uu r administered 

?iSent. Bilingual/,. .c,ahral^teache^^ reading khow- 

the tests reported j^hey only ^ p^^ts of the 

■ ledqe of Spartrsh and ...glrsh in^ ^.^^^ ^ translated ■ 
test resembled the trauitional stan^_ ^^^^ .^^^ . 3^^^, . 

into Spanish. Others ^ta^d that the^c^^ ^^^^^^^ 
cal^he?itages f^hese pupils weryl^^^^ . 
It was observed that P |r Is equally ^^.^^^^^ wil^h M 
English were Placed in i.n^lxsn_|o ^ ^ ^ ^^^^. 
' attention paid to their riispanic^ ^bii^- g^^_^^^ 

heritage. Soma teachers reportey^^^^^^ haphazardly. ' 
lack of planning-, tes.s w^rj . - ^ the 
, Moreover, ^'^nolmgual teachers, whp explain. the. 

. - language , ot the P'^P^l^ ' .^'^'^.^^^niltered the test to these 
■ . tesi direcc.ons .correct' af^^JI^^^S^ia have contained 

ir^iliua^tr^'inisfwIL^lSLtiflcally .as.d ..ag.ostxc , 
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and prudictviva olqmcntR . Thcf^ areas of liatGninq, speakinq^, 
roadinq and writing should al^^o have l^oen a va luaj:Gd* by those 
knowl^cdqcablG in the .field of 4Di lihguai/bicul tural cducati^Dn. 

"P^ubiectiye" and " roqionaaized" tests must bo^ dovelopod , \ 
ThQ "sub jGctive". instrunierftes would represent an evaluative \ 
schQTTie'in which the viewpoinb-s and GKpertisL3 of iDsychblogif^ris 
anthropoloaists ,^ socioloaists /x teachers ^ linguists, and par^' 
cnts 'would pool their resourceK to accurateiy assess the 
abiixtic:^ of bi linqua 1/bicul tural pupils * The " reqiona li zed " 
instri>^nt wouM he designed to ^as^sess the particular 
educatidnal requiroinents cf specific ethnic groups in dif- \ 
rorerVt qeokcrraphical areas. For .instance, a Puerto Rican 
child in Ndw York, because, ^of envi ronjrien tal factors ahtd 
cultural lif^tyle, has educational needs that are differ- 
ent *from thosX pf a Puerto Rican child in i^uerto Rico. 
The sarne can said for the educationaa needs of a Chi;r 
cano child in T^as and a Chic^no child in California, 
or a Japanese=AmeVlcan ' pupil Ln Los . Ang^eles . and a Japanese- 
American child on \h& island of ■ Guam. More research is 
needed on the i actors that account for^ • regional' character- 
istics. V . ^ ^ i 

Criterion-ref erenced tests are another,..alternativG^ to 
standardized tests^ Construction of criterion-referenced , 
testing instruments requires .the identification and item- 
ization of the significant academic skills and. concepts ^ 
tha^t pupils should have acquired, after a given *perlod of 
insferuction,^ This evaluative mechanism also identifies 
minimum skills and concepts^ a child requires in order to 
function at eacH^ grade level. ^ ' ^ * - 

^ . -' - _ ^ 

This type of testing instrument can be developed for bi-^ - . 
' lingu^ml/bicultural education by determining research-based 
metbbdologies and techniques' necessary , to^ teach linguistic 
^skills, content mater id.1^ and conGepts*' Furthermore,^ 
curriculum must be designed to identify ^ski 11^ ^and concept^ 
in subject d^-eas, when used/ this . system of driterion-- V . 
referenced testing has been successful, and has aided in \ 
the design qf curriculums, ' ^ 



Pupils benefit from cri terion^ref erenced testing because, 
trie teachers are evaluated at the Same time. For example, 
if a^-niihiber of pupils in aV class ; consistently make the same 
errors, or fail to display certain skills ,or -concepts, then 
the teacher must acknowiedge t^iat he or she ^has been de^-^* 
•^ficient^in communicating those skills and conbept's'. 



V 
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A^vital component of any , bi linguar/bicul tural program is tho 
capacity or self ^evaluation . A suitable ^ niGans of ansuring 
this is the application of discrepancy analysis. The appli- 
cation' of this system npt only holds teachers accountabla for 
achieving statpd ^objectives but also for doing so wi thin^ the 
planned time frame. Nonsuch evaluation can be carried out, 
however, without the' participation of trained evaluators who 
by membership in the minority group will be its most accurate 
observers, 'it is particularly important that\ evalua tors arc 
able to asse.ss the pupils' performance in both' their mother^ 
tongue and in English* . . ^ ^ 
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It- is imperative that the educational repuirenients of [ 
bilingual/bicyltural instructional programs be analyzed and 
identified prior* to Federal funding. Many, federally 
funded prograiris .and projects in the field of bilingual/ 
blcultural education tend to be based on someone's pre- 
conceived 'ideas rather than,, the philosophical foundations 
of this field,^ - Eor exampLe^ programs are .funded which, 
^^fail to identify the relevant aspects of the learning 
and teaching problem among the target popuiatipn. This 
is due to the lack of research-based:. methodologies, tech- 
niques, and strategists for effective classroom instruction, 
' In addition, due to lack of clearly articulated programmatic 
goals and objectives, it is almost impossible toeither 
measure: accurately or evaluate the acad&micsperformance 
.of participants,. At times, there is' no indication that 
these funded programs have been developed on the baais ^ 
of an existing body of knowledge, or on a tested model, . 

Clearly, childrehs' educational n^eeds must be assessed 
before funding ptiori ties can be developed. However, 
this cannot be carried out; until research exists on the 
communities to be served, ■ Ev^n when such documentation ^ 
is available, it is more of te than not ignored. For ' 
example, in the State of Colorado, the educational needs 
of MeKican-American pupils have been /documented, . the 
report states that these pupils- are eight months behind 
in mathematics. Y&t, deipite; widespread dissemination of ^^ 
this report among school administrators, funding priorities; 
have. not changed. Broader dissemination^ of the facts to 
the general public through the mass media, and "especially 
through^ public broadcast facilities, must take place. 
This, "combined with political pressure by bilingual/bicul- 
tural peoples, would create a aidmate that would favor 
a distriButidn of Federal funding more in keeping with 
refel edudation priorities; : 

.■ ^ ■ ' 

'^Federal agencies charged with the distribution of' funds 
.for bllingual/bicultural instruct ional programs must monitor 
tfym distribution and use. of funds within each State., 
case in' point is Califprniai where it was discovered 
' that AaiCge^ metropolitan area school districts had re-^ 
quested ^^^.ftionai; monies without first justifying r 
''^ ' • ' ■ -125- 



the use of funds already allocated. The Los Angeles 
Unified School District requested, additional 'funftiing - 
without demonstrating why^more funds were needed, or " 
that the original funds had been expended to the pupils* 
benefits. Another example from California concerns the 
CaO^ifornia State Department of Education.^ Monolingual/' 
monocul tural personnel were assigned to bilinqual/bicul- ^ 
tural posts without being able either to- speak any of 
the relevant langnages operative in the California educa- 
tion system^ or to evaluate the implementation of pro- 

.grams in bilingual/bicurtural education funded by Federal . 
sources* Moreover, they could only carry out onsite 

= eyaluatipns when they were invited to do so. 

The official response to dbjections to this policy was 
that the Federal Government did not require. State evalu-- 
ations* Requests for., additional funds for bilingual/ 
bicultural instructional ' programs rfiuit therefore be 
accompanied by reports on how the original funds were 
spent^ and' oh the educational effectiveness of those 
efforts. The repo^rts should be evaluated by united States 
.Office of Education- bilingual/bicultural personnel with exper 
tise in the. fields On the basis ^f^ these evaluations^ 
additional funding should be awarded or denied* Further-- 
more^ State personnel charged with evaluating these pro- 
grams should themselves be bilingual/bicultural . 

Bdlingual/bicultural instructional programs are often 
characterized by disorganization^ mismanagement / and 
lack of accountability on the part of State Commissioners 
and local superintendents of education * Furthermore/ the 
programs lack managemei^t . schemes / programmatic guidelines^ 
goals / job specif ications / etc. Because of these shortcom-^ 
ings the U*S,_ Office of Education has 'recently dispatched ^ 
monitoring teams to various States* However^ these teams 
were' unable to enter school districts receiving Federal 
funds without being invited to do so by school district 
officials. Consequently/ their monitoring effectiveness 
was severely limited — the element of surprise ^totally, elimi-^ 
nated. For instance^ the Lau Task forcm, which was organized 
to give technical assistance to those seeking to implement 
the Lau vs p Nichols decision / discovered that it could not 
give technical assistance unles& invited to do so by the 
superintendent of a .school district, ' 

Effective teacher training for bilingual/bicultural *educa= 
tion is crucial for the improvement of education for non- 
Anglo pupils. At the present time^ teachers undergo train^ 
ing^in bilingual/bicultural education kt personal expense. 
Yet once prepared/ this teacher still has obstacles to 
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overcomes for example^ he or she may not have^ the senior- 
ity to teach in a particular program^ although his or her 
qualifications may be superior to those of a senior teacher 
whb has qualified by taking a crash course In a second ^ 
■language, Or^ he or she may* be forced to accept d short- 
term, federally funded job. Obstacles such as^ these dis- ■ 
courage many licensed teachers ^frcaifi^ seeKXng^^b^ 
cultural training. 

The informed^ participation of bilingual/bicultural parents - 
■ in^ the decisionmaking machinery of bilingual/bdcultural 
instructional programs should be mandated Bilingual/bicul- 
tural parental ana community opinion is vitally important 
to the selection of personnel; types of progranis ^ needed; 
and for obtaining feedback on the effectiveness of pro- 
grams . Parental and community participation should there-- 
fore be mandatory on all decisionmaking committees, and 
parents should be paid consultant fees, ' ^ 

It is imperative that th^ year-to-year funding of programs 
m bilingua'l/bicultural education be eliminated. One-year- 
at-a-time^ funding results in the lack of program planning 
for more than one ^"j^earr-the lack of analysis of . the ^ future 
results of current efforts; and^ in general, superficial 
endeavors. . In addition, because of thfe uncertain future 
of alreadj^ funded programs , the best bilingual/bicultural 
teachers are reluctant tq administer or^staff them. Pro- 
graft^ proposals adhering ^o 'the philosophical and pragmatic 
requirements, of bilingual/bicultural education" should 
therefore be funded for a period of four years, with yearly ^ 
Fede:ral evaluations and modifications when necessary. 
Funding for the fifth, sixth and seventh years should- 
aim-^'to integrate the program into a tax- levy, funded" per— 
manent^ structure, so that the program can be institution- 
alized with the same personnel. Binding agreements lead- 
ing to integration ^must be. the sine .qua ^-non for further 
Federal funding, thereby decreasing. the~instability of ^ 
federally funded bilingual/bicultural instructional programs. 

Lack of financial resources to develop and implement their 
own instructional program is a serious problem for bilingual/ 
bicultural peoples. At the present time, the lion's 
share of ^ the funding is giv^n' to school districts and 
universities, ^ ^Unfortunately, biiingual/bicultural peoples 
have dearhed that these institutidns and organizations - 
still fail to meet bilingual/bicultural Instructional needs. 
Federal funding should therefore also be provided for 
alternat^e endeavors in Hilingual/bicultural instruction out- 
side, of the institutional structure^ which in turn' should 
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tural personnel. 

There are a large number of diverse ethnic groups included 
in the term "bilingual/bicultural . . Although all target 
^oups have educational needs, what for some is enrichment 
for others a matter of survival-ir-- In the f ight : for^ f und 
ing, those with the most political power absorb funds to 
the exclusion of the ^-less powerful / Target groups most 
lacking in resources for survival and the maintenance of ' 
cultural identity should receive the highest funding pri-^ ^ 
ority , . . ' _ ^ ' . 

In summary^ it is clear that Federal funding for projrams 
in bilingual/bicultural education must be reassessed. 
The relevant priorities must ba studied; eKisting programs 
the funding, .timelofek , and personnel of present programs 
must be reexamined; the decisionmaking machinery of bi= 
lingual/bicultural education programs must be reevaluated. 
It. is imperative that these aspects of Federal funding be 
fully studied^ »in light of the fact that only 2 percent 
of the pupils an the United States wHo need bilingual/ 
bicultural education participate in such programs* 
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-RECOMMENDAf^IONS 



1)^ The^ U.S. ^Office of Education should establish an 
, - independent . clearing house wftos^^gurpose would be 
the following:' ' - '^^-^^.^ 

(a) to' fund the,^ research endeavorft of .minority 
■ bilihgual/bicultural researcher/educa ^ 

- (b) ^ to publish and/or print in a. variety of ^ 
languages the research endea^tors of- minority 
investigators for th^ purpose of sharing' and 
applying cross=culturally relevant . information; 

(c) to make these' works available to school dis^ 
tricts^ boards of education and universities A 
across the country; 

(d) to approach commercial publishing houses and 
magazines, both academic and popular , for' the 

' purpose of increased disseminatioh 

' ^ «• ■ . ~ • . 

^ (e) to encourage the full participation of minority 
bilingual/bicultural educators and researchers 
in the decisionmaking process in the funding - 
^ . ^of projects, _ - ■ 

2) ^ The U*Sp Office of Educatipn should fund dommunity 
f ield-research;.,pr6jects in bilingual/bicultural , 
comniuhities for the purpose or gathering and ana- 
lyzing information on the cultural/ historical and 
IJ-rigAaistic lifestyles of minority communities,. ■ 
>^ith the intention oi^^appiytng^the results to cur^ 
^ riculum content and developmehtr methodological im- 
provement and teaching techniques ; parental and com- 
munity^ decisionmaking; find teacter training, test- 
. ing, and perf ormahce^valuation ■ \ /' ' 

,3) The Fed(eral .^loverriment"^ sk^ 

■ meetings, witfij^.the cprjmiercial /publishers of textbookR 
used in bilingual/bicultural education in order %o 
discuss the^ni^provpment ofj^hese tfextb = ^ 



Fundincj under the various ed^ucati-on ^ 'and education- 
related Titles should be made contingent upon the/^uso ' 
"oJ materials that are specifically designed for bi- = 
lingual/bicultural pupils, ^ ' 

All university teacher— training programs should be 
^'made to demons tra te their practicai commi tment to 
^"^the philosophical and pragmatic requrrsments of bi-- 

ling.uai/bi cultural education by developing courses . ' 

in full cooperation with minority bi lingual/bicultural 
oeducators^ faculties^ parents^ and cammunit ies " 

University faculiy members who teajch in bilingual/ 
bicultural education teacher training programs should 
be required, to be not only bilingual^ but to have 
a sound knowledge of the cultural'^ historical^ and 
irnguistic heritage of the particular group being 
served. Thi^^ also applies to university administra- 
tors of Teacher Corps projects dealing with bilingual/, 
bicultural populations, . = 

Federal furidinq .should' be wi thheld f rem universities 
■' failing to demonstrate compliance with' th'e philosophic 
cal= and pragmatic- requirement's of bi lingual/bicultural 
education^ and recent court decisions,* - , . 

Tepcher training' in bilingual/bicultural education ^ . 
sK4uJ^v^©* 'removed from the ^current-- university control^ 
,^n&^W%^V alternative institutions shduld be established 
^.i^hbse institution's must also be federally funded, fully 
accredited, and national \in scope, encompassing all 
b^X ingual/bicul tural peoples. . 'v v>-. ' 

Federal, funding req^uirementS should insist that cur=- 
^ricul^m design, development^ and Tnaiterials should be 
jointly produced by teachers, parents and communities, 
in cooperation with teacher training institutions, . 

Methodologies, techniques, curriculum development' and' 
materials should result from research^ba.ped information 
School districts, universities and alternative insti- 
tutions should establish research units so. as to. deal 
more effectively with thej educational needs of bilingua 
bicultural peoples, . ' ' " ^ " v — 

Inservice courses should 'prepare teachers to develop 
their own materials, so that they can decrease their . 
dependence on i.nfqriorp commercially produced mater-ials 

- ■ ^ f ' - ' ■ 
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12) ' Inservice cqurses should include language learning 

in tile relevant . rtative language for the purpose of 
using it as a vehicle of^ learning comniuhi cation in 
the classrooTn* ' In addition^ "culture and histony - 
' , , courses,, 'as well as comniunity lifestyles/ mus.t be 

'an integral part of all b.i ]dngual/bi cultural ^ ins true-' \ \ 
tion programs* , [■■/ "-. . X . 

13) Career ladders ^which allow Gommunity members to' 
qualify for teaching positions, to be administra- 
tors, guidance counselors^ support persdnnel, or oCher . 
career choice should be promoted and funded by 
Federal, State and local mechariisms 

14) FederaMy funded programs , staff ed by minority bi- 
lingual/bicultural educators^ should offer tenure, 

or permanence, in school systeins and universit;^es , ^ 
^ . so as to encourage educators to work in these Federal.'- 
.projects, ThM Federal Government should pay^the 
^ salaries of these individuals until regular," tax levy 
funds become available for maintenance, ^ ''^ ■ 

15) The United States Office of Education should give' ' 
priori ty to funding minority bilingual/bicultural' 

' ^ c^searchers and research organizations for the pur>- 
/ pose- pf developing evaluation infetriiments" that re- 
flect the academic performance bf bilingjjal/bicultural 
pupil>s, while at the same time accuratiely diagnosing^ 
their^'\pducation:ail arid instructional needs*. ^ - 

16 X^;, J\. j|3(eH^^ house must be created where bi- . ^ 

^' ^ l;i^ykI^BilcuMjUr researchers can meet and -Hft^are ' 

the kno^S^y^^^^hey have acquired from tfe]&4^Jl^ivesti- 

'%ations- ''''"^■A.^i^J^ • ■ ^ \ ^-^ ^>h^'^^\y..^ q^^^^' 

17) / There must be broader disseraina1:-lon of ^/^ttte>.^^duqJ^io^n 

facts of bilingual/bicultdral /^structi^n .to^the general:- 
public through the mass media, and especially, through ; 
the use., of "public broadcasting f acilities In keep-- 
ing with.the above , Federal funds^ should be made • 'V 
' _ available to bili-ngual/bic-ultural peoples to produce' 
their own? programs . .^ 

18) It is 'Strongly recommended that^ requests for additibnal 
funds for bdlingual/bicultural programs be accpmpanied 
by Office/Of Education- nnd S tate'-sponsored program 

. ' - ^.valuations ^ and evaluat. of the^ educational ef= 

^ - fectiveness of-\previously )ckted funds. Personnel 

' f:^valu^tln,g thes^^ programs ild be bilingual/bicul- ^ 

' .#ural, and have expertise in ilirtgual/bicultural — ■. . - 

instructiQnal techniques i . ^ ^ . ■ " 

' . . " \^^i3i- , ' ; ' ^ ' ^ 
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Federal fundirtg should be provided to reimburse bilin^ 
'gual/bicultural teachers for the expeirses incurred. » , 
during teacher preparation ¥or billngual/biculbwral 
^teaching. " ' = - , 



Parent 'and coinmunity participation should . be made 
fnandatory fpr all^ decisio'nmaking regarding Federally 
funded programs in bilingual/bicultural education* 
Purth'ermore y parents- and community members on these^ 
committees must be paid consultant fees for their 
input, .5 



21) Those programs adhiering to the phildsq^hrcal and prag^ 
matic requirements of bLlingual/bicultural . education 
should be funded for a period pf four years, with 
yearl^^ y#3. Office of ESucation evaluations. Bund- 

^ ing; .for\the Sth^ 6tK and 7th years must aim at inte= 
gra^^ng the program into a pfirmanent tax— levy funded 
structure/ sp that it can be institutionalized in 
the 8th'-^yeirr% under the 'direction= of. the same per- 
SQhn.el-.. ' I^f addition, the" Federal : Gpvernment should 
. continue to pay the salaries of bilingual/bicultural 

personnel^^-^^uni^l' such a time as they obtain other ^ - 

/--^^^H^aching pbsJ^tlons / or are . absorbed i^to the struc=. 

^ 'ture^of the sclijOol district * 
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The ^ Urban Rural andv Migrant, Native Airferican and^ Bi-- 
lingual/3icultural Task Farces all .soUght to isolate 
strategies and techniques fo^ the improvement of the 
quality of ^nstr.udtion in reading' and mathematics in ^, ^ 
American schoQls. It 'If signi f icant ^ that issues emerged 
which/ .though not necessarily identical ^ were neverthe- 
less similar enough to be considered qommon to each group 
It becomes clear therefore th'at there texist generic 
problems germane to the entire public school system in 
the United States, - 'She five areas ^refiecting mutual 
concern^ were r Curriculum Development ;. Performance 
Evaluation r Personnel Training; Parent and Community 
Participation; and Puhding, 

Gurrlculum Development ^ 

The four task for.ces^, independent of each other, focused 
on a common theme: overall program designs could be 
made, and must be made, more responsive ^ to the immediate 
environment^ of a given pupil population^- whether it be 
^^rban or\ rural ^ monolingual or bilihgual. Further, that 
Iwitnin a given school district^ the individual school had 
its particular needs, ' 

The Urban Task Force, for eKample/ was concerned that 
since urban schopls often failed to provide a^ positive . 
learning environment^ the .urban pupil tended to seek self 
esteem outside the academic setting, thereby diminishing 
chances f or academic success » ' The. Rural and Mig;rant Task 
Force^on the . other hand^ stressed, that most of their 
pupils had to overcome th$ feeling of being social put- 
casts, before . significant academic progress could be achiev 

The discussions of both .the ^Native American and Bl- 
lingual/B.i cultural Task Forces of fered similar, recommend^ 
ationSp In relating positive selfrconcept to learning 
■ability; ' both urged that teaching methods be accommodated 

■ * . ■ ^ - " =" . 
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to the "unique needs of their pUpirs^ of fe'ring materials , 
.techniques and strategies that made full use Df the ' 
particular, ^linguistic, cultural and hi storical heritages ; 

It was recommended th^t education programs be .designed ^ 
with pupil success in mind, rather than regional or 
State, requirements, .All the^ task -forces^ stressed that 
this would raise overall aehievement levels and prOTnote 
motivation to learn* "Utilize the* skills -the pupil 
already has, and then prdgress to ,jnore difficult levels'' 
was a recurrent observation, expressed in various ways. 
After experiencing a rnodicum of success, pupils would 
be prepared to tacjcle rhdre difficult material^ thereby 
starting a momen.t urn which would have^a lasting effect 
on their school ^years, , - . ^ 

Further, thevUrban Task- Force proposed maximizing the use 
of existing conmunity skills to develop what they called 
a "survival curriculum", for their puplis^ while the Rural 
and Migrant-^^Task Force urged that, instruction center 
around the rural experience^ E spec iall y for the teaching - 
of mathematics,. A siinilar appeal was^ made by Ehe Native 
American Task Force.' It felt that community participation 
for the. teaching of folklore traditions would boost- 
pupil self-esteem, and improve cognitive^ skills for 
.effectiv.e participation^, in the Amer4can secondary school 
system. The Bilingual/Bicultural Task Porce in -turn 
prdposed a curriculum .that would be' resp6nsive to 
bilingual/bicultural life styles in the'urban setting* 

. . ' ' - ' I ^ ■ .. 

Each of the task f orces V findings therefoj^e imply 'the 
need for a utilitarian-based education^ reflecting the 
particular needs, of pupils from, disparate cultural bacK- 
grounds , . ' \ . ^ ; ' 

Perfprmance- i valuation . 

^National standardized testing was criticized by a-11 task 
forces for being a poor tool to evaluate the performance 
of non-mi ddle--ciass and nonwhite pupil populatlohs , 
The Rural and Migrant Task ^orqe" for exarnple observed 
that their youngsters f reguently did poorly in these, 
tests because of the disparity between local use or 
dialect and the standard English wprding of the questions* 
Clearly =this situation was compounded in th% case of '^the 
bilingual and Native American pupil ," ind to some, extent 
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in^ the case.'of th'S urban pupil. Members urged therefore 
tJia t regional tests be , designed^ and that ob j ecti ves 
in reading and writing be established State by S,tate, 

Oriterion-ref erenced^ testing on the other hand was 
generally cited as being an effective method of. 
identifying pupil needs, and was. parf-iculariy .praised 
by the Bllingual/Bicultural Task Force for- being ^a us.e- ;. 
ful^ means of evaluating both pupil achievement an'd teacher 
r r?r f ormarice * . " ■ > 

Pfe:r Sonne 1 Training " _ ^ 



Thn task forces stressed that, effective ^teachers were 
thofa^ sensitive to the unique needs of the coi^unity 
servfc.i by their Softool, All too frequently, however, 
tlie teacher^was not indigenous to the pkrticular 
coTnrrtunity in which he or she ^taught • It was felt that ' 
cc/nrnunity orientation sessions, for example , \ would 
prov^ invaluable for the prospective "teacher* \ 

L ..ntive school administrators were indijyiduals with 
pe; onal education philosophies, the Urban TaBk Force 
sta\-cdj. and this should be reflected in^their approach 
to- sqhool management and ^curriculum upgrading, -The 
same . theme appears in the discussions of= the -othe'r ^ 
task f drees. The Rural and Migrant. \Task T'orce^ for . / 
exampie/ noted th^t whan teachers saW; their principals , ^ 
as open^ as being supportive and ; interested in developing 
imprdved programs, they' tended to perform better. 

The' general plight of children residing in low^income 
areas was s'eei^ a'^s being similar in all four groups. 
Urban teachers^ for eKairiple, we^'e incli^n'ed to expect, 
less f rom^he poor pupils so this t_ask> force recommended 
__teachers be required to demoris-tTa€~e teaching skills 
reflectin^^ their; belief in the poor pupil's ability to 
learn as well as- any other, |^ ' 

The severe shortage of Native American/teachers ^ gave, 
rise to another .recurring themeli if suitable Btaff is 
lacking, ^recruit adult members /from tha community for c,^ 
help in; the design of -training Iprograms for prospective, 
teachers , both /preservice and . inservic© * Thus , the Biling- 
ual/Biciiltural Task- Force calleld f or 'incxeased nun^ers of 
bilingual teachers ,\whi le cautioning ^against crash courses 
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, in Spanish or Chinese for , example ^ to enable teachers to 
\fulfill district 'quotas. ' The Urban, ^ Rural and Migrant, 
knd Bilingual/Bicultural Task Forbes also u^ged the form- 
^5ng of '.new links between local universities fnd school 
systems for the training of specialized teadhers. 

Parent and Community Participation 

^.arent' involvement and community participation clearly 
emerged as major themes. The .Bilingual/Bicultural Task 
Force contended that learning actually increased in. 
proportion to the number of parents Invojved^ in school 
affairs. In recommending that parents serve as teachers 
the: Native American and Urban Task. Forces felt their 
presence in the school was;of great benefit not only to 
the pupil but also' to 'the parent. The Urban and Rural , 
and Migrant Task Forces reqomrnended therefore that the 
concept of the "learning community" be more widely pro- 
pagated. Indee^d, while ^He^ Bilingual/Bicultural Task 
Force discusspd" education -as a family affalrf ^ith all 
f amily ' mentoers participating^ the' Native American Task 
Force/ felt that although parental roles in the schools 
were essential^ the traditional- role of the tribal 
council had to be observed. / s 

j ■ , , . : ^ ■ . . = . 

Fundi,ng_ ^ ^ ^ 



The policies which,, determined funding ' patterns and fund^ 
ing allocations emerged as a subject of vital interest to ■ 
all the task forces It was argued that the inadequacies ; 
of these^ ariocations, and the regulations restricting ^ j- 
their use in such programs as Title I, pose - s^nif icant_ \. 
obstacles to the development of ef fective^^programing * 
Tfie Rural and Migrant Task Force felt that the allocations' 
of Federal funds should fail under the jurisdiction of ^ local 
education agencies. Similarly/ members of the Urban Task 
Force reconmended that half of Title I funds be discretion- 
ary^ since current regulations denied the .recipient thf 
authority to expand successfui programs . /A cost=benefit 
analysis could. be made to demonstrate which programs -had 
proved effective-. ^ ^ y 

The relationship of funding to -personnel staff ing^was ^ 
another major issue- raised by ^each task- force. The Bi = 
iingual/Bicultural Task Force noted that the instability 
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of teaqliing appointments posted' a se-^^ 'ius threat , to . the 
effectiveness of bi^lingual programF r iKample when 

Title I and experiinent'al schopl= fun eKhausted^^ the ; 

schc^pl system generally te-z-minated tnu. litle T , 'teachars * 
The Bilingual/Bicultural Task Force prged therefore ' / 
that the Federal Government assume responsibility f'>r ^ v>:--.:^ 
Title ^ teacher salaries until . the .teacher was absor^fed 
into the local school system proper* The Native ' ;^ 
America^ Task Force agreed that allocations specif Lcally\ " 
earmarked for inservice training should be ^made, and parti-- 
cipation^^^ in both IrijS^rvice and pteservice programs should 
be made r^^andatory through amendments^ to Titles IV^ 
and VII. of the Indian Education Act* 

Parents, should be encouraged to participate in parent 
advisory bommittees; urged the 'Bilingual/Bicultural ^.^^ ' 
Task Force ^\ The Rural and Migrant Task Force con c-tor^^ 
and stressed\ that funds miist be made available for! ^ 
parent leadership-training- workshops ^ .t*o offset^ for ^ 
example^ the cost of babysitters and other ex pemses ; ' 
incii^fred through attendance. Similar suggestions^ were 
put forward by both the Native^ American and ^Urban Task ^ 
Forces* . = ; ■' ^ 

Al,l task forces stressed the ^ urgent need for long-rangei ^ = 
planning to achieve sQund program implementation. The 
funding of programs for only one year was considered^ - 
poor policy^ task forces urged therefore that to be 
ef'fecti^ve^ all programs must be funded f^r/^t ^laast ; 
two yeprSp Members . pf the Native Airrarican Task Force , \ -j 
for example^ reconmiefided that a more rational svstem 
of administration Be bui'lt.into their instructional /programs 
on the Federal^ State and local levels^ thus avoiding ; 
program and expenditure duplications*- 



